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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


FEW days ago an American official spokesman stated that the 
port of Antwerp would be in service in a week. The port 
installations, which were left by the Germans almost intact, are 
understood to be already in working order and the menace of enemy 
bombardment from the southern bank of the Scheldt and the island 
of Walcheren no longer exists. Nor need the threat of bombardment 
by V2 weapons be taken very seriously. But mines in the Scheldt 
have still to be swept, and some dredging of the silted channel may 
be necessary. But there are plenty of shallow draft vessels available, 
and, broadly speaking, it may be said that the Allies’ supply problems, 
which have so far been solved almost miraculously, are at an end. 
That reassuring fact pretty certainly has its bearing on the operations 
General Dempsey has initiated this week ; supplies that have been 
built up in the past month can now be drawn on because it is safe 
to count on their early replenishment through Antwerp. It is, of 
course, too soon to discover, or even to conjecture, what the ultimate 
objective of the offensive in the so-called Maas triangle (between the 
river and two canals) is, but it is either part of a much larger opera- 
tion or a move to secure positions from which that operation can be 
launched. Its early success is encouraging, but the small number 
of prisoners taken shows that the German main positions lie some 
way to the east. The great move in the west, synchronising no doubt 
with a great move in the east, cannot be far distant. Only six weeks 
more of 1944 remain, and it cannot be supposed that they are to be 
spent in static warfare. The whole of the western front, from near 
Breda to south of Metz (where the mystery of the Germans’ failure 
to defend the powerful forts is still unsolved) is warming up—if such 
a metaphor may be used of operations in such weather as prevails. 
It will be surprising if the last month of 1944 does not see a sub- 
stantial change in the military situation at both ends of Europe. 


The End of the ‘ Tirpitz’ 


The last of the great German battleships, the * Tirpitz,’ has been 
sunk at her anchorage in Tromsé Fjord with 12,000-pound bombs 
dropped by Lancasters of Bomber Command led by Wing Com- 
mander J. B Tait and Squadron Leader A. G. Williams. The 


‘advance of the Russians into northern Norway led to her removal 


from Alten Fjord only a few weeks ago. Her existence as a 
potential fighting force has been of more value to the Germans than 
her actual achievements. As long as she was there in northern 
waters, and capable of movement, she was a constant menace to our 
convoys bound for Russia, and capital ships of the Royal Navy had 
always to be available to deal with her if she should venture out. 


She has been the object of many attacks and she has sustained many 
injuries which have kept her under repair for a considerable part 
of her life. First put into commission shortly after the destruction of 
the ‘ Bismarck’ in 1941, she was soon sent to Trondheim, where she 
was attacked by Halifaxes, and thence to Alten Fjord. Damaged 
by Russian torpedoes in 1942, she was injured again by midget 
British submarines and by hits from Home Fleet bombers. This 
“unsinkable ” battleship, with heavy surface armour, has been sent 
to the bottom by three hits from 12,000 lb. bombs—a more formid- 
able explosive than had been contemplated by her designers. The 
result is further evidence of the fact that no ship is proof against 
well-directed air assault unless it is provided with fighter protection. 
The destruction of the last of Germany’s great fighting ships will 
have the effect of releasing yet more of our battleships for use else- 
where, and removing one at least of the dangers that threatened our 
northern convoys. 


Canada’s Conscription Controversy 

The summons to the Canadian House of Commons to meet next 
Wednesday, instead of some time in February, puts the conscrip- 
tion controversy on another level. This can hardly be described as 
an attempt on the Government’s part to shift responsibility from 
its own shoulders to Parliament’s. In a democratic system Parlia- 
ment is the ultimate arbiter, and though in this case the party whips 
will no doubt be put on,-and the issue treated as a question of 
confidence, an opportunity will be given for the rank and file of all 
parties, particularly the Ministerial, to express their views, which 
may quite well influence the Government’s ultimate decision. It 
would be a mistake to over-simplify the issue, into which, in fact, 
many complex questions enter. Quite apart from the embarrassment 
a political crisis, created by the impassioned opposition of Quebec 
for conscription for overseas service, would cause to the Prime 
Minister, it would clearly be a disastrous thing for the country 
as a whole at this juncture. Moreover, while Col. Ralston, the 
Defence Minister who has just resigned, is convinced that the 
reserve pools behind the fighting fronts cannot be kept at the neces- 
sary level without compulsory drafting, his successor, General 
MacNaughton, the former Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian 
Army in Europe, believes they can. His opinion is not to be lightly 
disregarded by Mr. Mackenzie King or anyone else. It would seem 
to be plain reason as well as plain justice to give General 
MacNaughton a chance to put his belief to the test. That is the 
view that the Canadian Parliament may be expected to take. 
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Bad News from China 


News of the war in the Far East has been concerned mainly with 
the campaigns in the Pacific and in Burma, and has insufficiently 
revealed the situation in China. The Japanese are being forced back 
steadily in Burma, and in the Pacific they have suffered serious 
defeats on sea, land and in the air which tend to threaten their 
sea-communications with Indo-China, Singapore and the East Indies. 
But while in both of these spheres they have been losing they have 
been making headway of the highest strategic importance against the 
Chinese, and hope to set off their gains in China against their 
losses elsewhere. General Chiang Kai-shek is receiving only a small 
fraction of the equipment which he needs to keep up the struggle 
effectively, with the result that he has been unable to hold the 
Japanese in their offensive operations in Kwangsi, and his troops have 
lost the important centre of Kweilin. The Japanese have two 
objectives: to gain control of the through railway from the north 
to the south, and open up a land route to Indo-China which would 
compensate for the partial loss of the sea-route, and, secondly, to 
deprive the Americans of the use of air-bases in southern China. 
The second of these objectives has been gained ; with the evacuation 
of.the air base at Liuchow the Americans have abandoned the last of 
their airfields in South-East China. The first also is nearly won, 
and the Japanese hope now to control the road which would provide 
a link between the Chinese and Indo-Chinese railway systems. It 
is urgent that more help should be sent, though this cannot be really 
adequate until the Burma Road is reopened. The strategic situation 
in China is shown to be intimately bound up with the campaign 
in Burma. A decisive success there would affect the situation even 
in the east of China. 


Eire and War Criminals 


The reply of the Government of Eire to the British representations 
against the harbouring of war criminals should not cause surprise, 
since it is exactly in keeping with the policy of neutrality as 
interpreted by Eire and practised throughout the war. That policy 
has never been one of genuine neutrality, for the effect of it was 
always to render valuable service to Germany and inflict damage 
on Britain. This unfriendly attitude was only possible because 
Mr. de Valera knew that he could count on the Allies’ forbearance, 
and that they would not occupy his territory, as Germany would 
certainly have done in their place. In its acts during this war the 
Government of Eire has throughout been of assistance to Germany 
and Japan. That being so, it is not a new situation that it should 
insist On its right to grant asylum, and to follow only the dictates 
of its own conception of justice, charity and honour (whatever that 
may be), and claim that there is no international code applicable 
to the matter. It does, however, leave itself a loophole, evidently 
foreseeing a possible future embarrassment in the mass-migration of 
Nazi thugs to its hospitable soil, and cites its uniform practice in the 
past of denying admission to aliens whose presence, on various stated 
grounds, are not desirable to the Irish people. In other words, 
it gives no undertaking whatever. If charity demands the admission 
of Himmler, it will admit Himmler. What else can we expect from 
Mr. de Valera? Having looked tolerantly on the criminality of the 
Nazis for five years, why should he be less tolerant to their criminals 
after the war? 


Home Travel by . Air 


An old but serviceable four-engined De Havilland passenger plane 
took off from Croydon last Monday at 9 a.m. and arrived at Speke 
Aerodrome, Liverpool, 13 hours later. It was the inaugural flight 
of a daily service to Liverpool, connecting with the services to 
Belfast and the Isle of Man, initiated by Railway Air Services. 
This is a beginning only. It is proposed to open up 34 routes 
within this country and external routes which would serve 100 
Continental cities, under a plan designed to link up road, rail, sea 
and air in partnership between the railway and shipping companies 
and other interests. Railway Air Services are to be congratulated 
on starting now. There are not at present many suitable machines 
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available, and it will be some time before aeroplanes of the type 
needed can be produced in large numbers. But to have the service 
itself in being, even if at first it is only a skeleton service, will 
be an incentive to production and a perpetual reminder to the 
Government of the need of preparing for an early switch-over tg 
civil aircraft manufacture. It is not likely that the limited distances 
between great cities in this island will long be a deterrent to the 
use of internal services. The war has made people air-minded, and 
to many business people the halving of the time taken in a journey 
between London and Liverpool will be a consideration ; though it jg 
evident that thought will have to be given to bringing aerodromes 
nearer to the centres of towns. For the full development of an 
internal service a link-up with an external service was obviously 
essential. Any traveller from the Continent bound for the North 
of England or for Scotland will be disposed to complete his journey 
by air if there is a connecting plane to take him on. 


Schools of the Future 


Among the essential tasks that must be carried out under the 
aegis of the Local Education Authorities before the new Education 
Act can come fully into force is the provision of new buildings and 
the improvement of existing accommodation. What is done during 
the next few years will be irrevocable, and therefore it is of supreme 
importance that the standards laid down at the start for primary 
and secondary schools should be well considered. The draft regula- 
tions published last Tuesday will have the force of law unless 
Parliament intervenes within six weeks. They have been framed 
with a view to securing the increased accommodation which 
will be needed when the school-leaving age is raised, and to set 
the higher standard which is implicit under the Act. Minimum 
areas are fixed for school sites, including playground space, and 
playing fields, and accommodation is prescribed for staff rooms, 
medical inspection, storage, and separate dining rooms ; nursery 
schools must have play-rooms; and prescriptions are given for 
libraries, art and craft rooms, assembly halls and gymnasium in 
secondary schools. It is to be hoped that emphasis will be laid 
on the fact that the standards laid down are minima. The assumption 
that the size of classes will be reduced to a maximum of 40 in primary 
schools may be as far as we can go in the immediate future, but 
that is not good enough for a long-term programme—and it is under 
such a programme that new schools should be designed. The cost 
of new building and improvements will be high, but it is a price 
that the country expects to pay for the adequate equipment of 
schools. It is in the light of these obligations that the voluntary 
schools will have to decide whether they can carry on. They will 
have to meet half the cost, and those which cannot will be taken 
over by the local authorities. 


Blitzed City Churches 


There have been churches in the City of London—Wren churches 
—which from the strictly parochial point of view were redundant, 
and some time ago a proposal for the sale of the sites of several of 
them was seriously considered. Happily the Bishop of London's 
Commission on the City Churches, which has issued an interim 
report, takes the view that they should be treated as a_ national 
heritage, most of them being of great architectural and _ historical 
interest. It therefore recommends that no Wren Church, not already 
destroyed or damaged beyond the possibility of satisfactory restora- 
tion, should be removed. Of the 45 churches that survived the 
Great Fire of 1666 there are 17 which have been seriously damaged, 
and it is estimated that half of these are capable of being restored. 
These, in the opinion of the Commission, should be saved, but it 
appears to accept the fact that eight or nine are a total foss. On 
the sites of three of these it is proposed to build institutes com- 
prising halls and suites of rooms equipped for the recreation 
young workers in the City, the remaining sites being sold and the pr 
ceeds devoted to the institutes or to the needs of the diocese of Lom 
don. The point to be insisted on is that no Wren church. which 
admits of satisfactory restoration should be condemned as a total loss. 
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ENTENTE CORDIALE 


RANCE is restored to her rightful place among the nations. 

That is the supreme fact which emerges from the conversa- 
tions of the past few days in Paris. They were days of serious 
business, but they were days, too, of emotion, and of those psycho- 
logical reactions whose significance in the relationships of nations 
jt would be a profound mistake to underrate. The visit of the 
British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary has meant immensely 
much t6 liberated France, and, above all, to Paris, whose dominat- 
ing position as a capital has been maintained from the Revolution 
till today. France’s ordeal has been bitter, but she has been 
spared some sufferings that seemed to be in store for her. Her soil, 
except for the bloodstained fields of Normandy, and those eastern 
marches where General Patton is today forcing his way out of 
France into Germany, has hardly been fought over. In ‘he main 
—in spite of the toll taken by Allied air-attacks while the enemy 
was in possession and German demolitions before evacuation—her 
industr:es are intact. Her transport system is shattered ; 
thousands of vital bridges have been destroyed ; mines are work- 
ing short time for lack of pit-props ; external trade is shackled by 
the lack of ports in working order. But with it all, France lives, 
and in spite of shortages of food and raw material and necessaries 
of every kind, life will daily become more tolerable for a people 
already setting resolutely to work with whatever means offer. 

To a people so straitened demonstrations of friendship and 
pledges of support mean incalculably much. To a people that 
has tasted the bitterness of defeat, and seen traitors to the honour 
and traditions of France holding rule under a pact with the enemy, 
such salutations as the British Prime Minister brought, and such 
assurances as he was able to give, set the seal on the reality 
of deliverance. France’s supreme need, the supreme need of any 
country circumstanced as France is today, is belief in herself. And 
nothing can so establish that as the demonstration that other 
nations believe in her. It was that demonstration that Mr. 
Churchill by his presence, and the United States and Russia by 
their official communications, gave on Armistice Day. By the 
cordial and unreserved invitation of all three France takes her 
position with them on the European Advisory Commission, 
becoming ipso facto one of the three recognised Great Powers 
of Europe, one of the five recognised Great Powers of the world. 
From that various consequences flow which have not yet taken 
formal shape. It is hardly likely that General de Gaulle will join 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin at the 
next meeting of the Heads of States. So far as is known France 
has not asked that and does not expect it, nor indeed would the 
military strength at her disposal today warrant it. But on all 
the post-war organisations, notably the Security Council envisaged 
at Dumbarton Oaks, she will assume as of right the position allotted 
hitherto to Britain, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China. 
She has resumed her pre-1940 status. 

Nowhere can the resurgence of France give more unalloyed 
satisfaction than in Britain, for by interest and tradition alike the 
two countries, as Mr. Churchill said on Sunday, are indispensable 
to one another. The Entente Cordiale cemented in 1904 has 
had its vicissitudes. Particularly in the inter-war period, French 
and British policies have sometimes diverged. But the Entente 
has in fact stood the test of two wars, and no relationship not 
based on it would today be conceivable. The relationship may 
indeed be formalised. The suggestion that France should con- 
clude both with Britain and with Russia treaties of alliance like 
the treaty concluded between Britain and Russia two years ago 
deserves full consideration. But as between Britain and France 
the spirit rather than the letter must be the bond, and the spirit 


| of comradeship and co-operation was never stronger than today. 


But there are, of course, practical problems to be solved, and the 
solutions must be given practical shape. Dominating everything, 
manifestly, is the problem of security. France has three times been 
invaded by Germany in living memory. Her frontiers now must 
be made safe at all costs. What that may involve must be dis- 
cussed in detail. The general system of security on the Dum- 
barton Oaks model may be taken for granted, but France will ask 
for more than that. If she asks for the military occupation of the 
Rhineland there will be little disposition today to charge her with 
chauvinism. There may be better ways of securing the desired end, 
but the safety of France must take precedence over the integrity 
of Germany, even a disarmed Germany. In the implications 
of German disarmament, moreover, France has a vital interest. No 
country is effectively disarmed which retains command of its 
heavy industries, and that Germany should keep the industries 
of the Ruhr and the Saar (or of Silesia in the east) in her own 
hands is out of the question. What form of internationalisation 
should take the place of the private interests which prevailed till 
the State ousted them for war-purposes remains to be determined, 
but what equity demands, and what appears to have been readily 
conceded during the Paris conversations, is that in any new régime 
in the Ruhr France will have her place on full equality with 
Britain and other Powers. 

In this matter, as ‘in the field of security, no nation can act 
or stand alone. It has long been recognised by Belgium and 
Holland that the defence of their territories in the future must 
depend on regional pacts with their more powerful Allies, provid- 
ing in particular for British, and conceivably American, military 
air-bases in the Low Countries, and reciprocally for base establish- 
ments of the Dutch and Belgian air forces in Britain ; M. Spaak, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, has indeed been discussing that 
among other questions in London this week. In that scheme of 
things France will necessarily have a foremost place if she desires 
it, as she unquestionably will. In 1939 her flank was exposed 
through the deliberately assumed neutrality of Belgium. There 
will be no repetition of that. Britain and France, Belgium and 
Holland, will form several parts of a closely welded military 
system on which frontier-defence from the Swiss frontier to the 
Ems will be based. In that regional arrangement, of a type for 
which full provision was made at Dumbarton Oaks, France will 
be no more a recipient than a donor of support. She has not 
yet recovered her military strength. Her man-power is depleted 
by the loss of war-prisoners and the deportation of war-workers, 
and those forces available, notably the French: Forces of the 
Interior, lack the necessary equipment; nor is French industry 
yet capable of providing it. On that Mr. Churchill gave inspiriting 
assurances. The greatest desire of Britain, he said in Paris, was 
to see a strong French army, which includes, of course, a strong 
air force, again in the field, and he promised the immediate pro- 
vision of whatever equipment the Allies could spare in the face of 
their own military needs. That will have psychological effects no 
less valuable than the material. A France not only confident in 
her future, but re-equipped with the means of defending that 
future, will be an indispensable bastion of peace in Western Europe. 

What is asked of France, on her side, is that her unity shall be 
as unbroken as her resolution is firm. That is a great deal to ask, 
for France has to build up a new fabric of government and 
administration out of fragmentary parties and hitherto untried 
men. She has made an admirable beginning. Her Provisional 
Government is competent, and the enlarged Consultative Assembly 
promises to fulfil satisfactorily all the functions that an advisory 
body can fill pending the election of a normal Chamber or Cham- 
bers. Yet the situation is in some respects delicate, as the tem- 
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porary tension over the absorption of the French Forces of the 
Interior in the regular army indicated. Mr. Eden was in no 
danger of being misunderstood when he spoke of France on 
Tuesday as being like a man who, after weeks or months in a 
dark room, was still dazzled on returning to the full light of day. 
Conditions in France are still hard, and in material things she will 
look to us for help. There is indeed some danger of discontent 
if help on the desired scale—France, for example, wants coal from 
us when we are short of coal ourselves—is not forthcoming. Every- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is too soon to assert equivocally Hitler fuit, but that something 
I unusual has happened to Hitler is man:fest. Unfortunately, nothing 
more than that can be said to be manifest at all. There is ample 
choice of assumptions. Hitler may be dead. He may be mad— 
quite definitely enough mad to be withdrawn from circulation. He 
may be seriously ill. He may actually have undergone the throat 
operation reported from Switzerland on Wednesday. He may con- 
ceivably be in normal health at some headquarters behind some 
front, though the odds seem against that. But whatever is happening 
to him the effect is to leave the front place to Himmler, Goering 
being eliminated from public view as effectively as Hitler. Whether 
Himmler for Hitler would be a change for the better or the worse 
is a question on which anyone may cherish his own opinion. It is 
difficult, it is true, to imagine a depth of foulness deeper than 
the depth Hitler has touched, but there is a deliberate and relentless 
brutality about Himmler which makes him in some ways the most 
irretrievably revolting character on the German stage. That while 
Hitler is off the German stage Himmler is the most powerful per- 
sonality in Germany is incontestable. The question is whether 
Hitler is off the stage for ever. It would be rash to assume so. 

7 * * 7 

I am extremely grateful to the many readers who have already 
sent donations towards the fund for the provision of a Shrine 
of Remembrance in St. Paul’s Protestant Cathedral at Malta. Indi- 
vidual acknowledgements have been or will be sent. An article on 
another page of this issue gives some idea of what the men and 
women whom the Shrine is to commemorate went through before 
they died—together, of course, with the many who did not die. Let 
me express gratitude, too, to the readers who have not yet con- 
tributed but are going to. I beg of them to do so if they can. 
In these days £2,000 is a fairly substantial sum to raise, but it will 
be disappointing if between us we cannot raise it. I calculate that 
one way and another this page is read by about a hundred thousand 
If 2 per cent. of those—one in every fifty—could 
send {1 the thing would be done. If some would send £2 or £5 
or £10, as several have, it would be done sooner. I do not mean that 
smaller sums than £1 are not welcome; they are, and are much 
appreciated ; but larger sums than £1 are more welcome still. 
Address, Janus, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. Cheques payable 
to The Spectator. 


persons every week. 


a * * * 

Mr. Churchill’s assertion in an interview with a Paris paper that 
if the Germans had landed in Great Britain in 1940 we should have 
been beaten is the most categorical statement I have seen on that 
subject yet. “That,” the P.M. added, “was General Hitler’s first 
mistake. This error cost him the war.” But was it, after all, merely 
an error? Had the Germans the power to invade Britain after the 
fall of France? That it was an egregious mistake not to try may 
be conceded. But it has always been assumed that for a successful 
imvasion by sea the invading force would need both air supremacy 
and naval supremacy. For Hitler to count on air supremacy would 
not have been unreasonable ; his defeat in the Battle of Britain was 
not what paper-calculations pointed to. But naval supremacy was 
something Germany never had the remotest hope of enjoying. 
Transport of troops by air was not sufficiently developed in 1940 to 
make a purely air-borne invasion, supported by purely air-borne 
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thing must be done to avoid that by comprehension on the oy 
side and generosity on the other. Meanwhile we may rejoice thy 
in the all-important field of foreign policy France and ourselyg 
are at one. Nothing could be more admirable than the statemeny 
made by M. Georges Bidault, the Foreign Minister, whom Mr] ¥ 
Eden has just been meeting, in the last issue of the Sunday Tima \ 
They are firm without being imperialistic, and idealist withoy | its 
being unpractical. With such a France our partnership can & | s! 
complete, unclouded and effective. so 
so! 
da 
bu 
supplies, practicable. So at least it would seem ; but Mr. Churchill > 
after all, has been twice First Lord of the Admiralty and ong eff 
Secretary of State for Air. If anyone can speak with authorin im 
on the conditions of air-borne invasion he can. 
* * * * sui 
The evolution of Earl Winterton out of Viscount Turnour mark ~ 
a transition from enfant terrible into something like Elder Statesman ee 
For Viscount Turnour was really a rather terrible infant; he was cas 
very young—only twenty-one—and very Conservative, and I seem] jt, 
to remember that he made scenes. Then gradually, as so often] ,¢; 
happens, he mellowed. In 1907 he became Earl Winterton ; in 192; pat 
Under-Secretary for India for two years, and agdin in 1924 for five be 
years ; in 1937 Chancellor of the Duchy. Now after forty years by 
from being the “baby” of the House, he is within two or thre] py 
years (Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lambert are in front of him) o } the 
being its Father. From a back bench, in singular antistrophe with } f;s 
one or two unexpected members across the floor, he keeps a vigilan | pj 
eye on the Government and criticises it for its good—never, at any sm 
rate, irresponsibly. He has won general respect, and well deserved ; 
the celebration-dinner his friends gave him on Tuesday. If any } can 
foreigner, perplexed by English vagaries, wonders what an Earl is » trol 
doing in the House of Commons, the answer is that Lord Winterton | 4¢ | 
holds an Irish earldom and has therefore no seat in the Lords, me. 
* * x 7 has 
A case (Attorney-General v. the Dean and Chapter of Ripon] wh 
Cathedral) which is down for hearing before Mr. Justice Uthwat] pe, 
at an early date is likely to arouse considerable interest in both } see, 
ecclesiastical and musical circles. The issue, as I understand it} the 
is between the Dean and the organist, the Dean desiring to modify } eyi, 
the musical character of some of the Cathedral services and the } pon 
organist questioning his authority to do so. Whatever the finding | wa, 
of the Court it will presumably (though not quite necessarily; li 
cathedral statutes are not all identical) apply to cathedral services | . A 
generally. Singularly reminiscent of Barchester. oe 
3 “ a 7 whe 
If general opinion is anything to go by, the likelihood of the Bishop = 
of London becoming Archbishop of Canterbury is strong. I hope it As 
is not irreverent to suggest that these things must be settled to som fielc 
extent on the points system, a number of essential qualities being th 
taken into account and each given its due weight. One factor mani- 7 
festly is physique, particularly when it is a case of replacing a oq 
Archbishop whose death must have been due in part, probably in a 
large part, to overwork. Here Dr. Fisher has a considerable advan- : 
tage over some possible candidates, as he has over others in point of t 
of age. If he does go to Lambeth the Prime Minister will have on ene 
his hands another problem almost as perplexing, for it will not be If : 
much easier to find a new Bishop of London than a new Archbishop | Y@"" 
—though various names have been rather prematurely suggested. | “*°4 
* * 7 * lian 
Minister of Social Security. Si 
Minister of Social Insurance. mus 
Minister of National Insurance. theit 
Which is the best and worst? The last, I suggest, is quite the bom 
worst, which may or may not be why the House of Commons | smal 
decided on it. The Atlantic Charter proclaimed the desire to achiew } that 
for all men economic advancement “and social security.” Bu | of tt 
perhaps the idea is to stand no Atlantic Charter nonsense. But 
JANUS. port 
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ITH the arrival of V2 we begin to enter on the phase of 

robot warfare, and it is important to recognise its range and 
its limits. V1 and V2 are both instances of the machine that by 
scientific development seems to act as a robot. Each of them has 
some affinity to the howitzer. It can be launched at a distance at 
some unseen target and undoubtedly it is capable of inflicting 
damage and casualties. V2 differs from Vr in that it strikes deeper 
but distributes its damage over a narrower area ; and these character- 
istics are of the nature of the weapon. Moreover, it strikes without 
warning, unlike V1, which can be seen approaching. Its military 
effects are, therefore, of a different character from those of V1 ; and 
indeed its direct military influence is not as obvious as has been 
suggested. 

It may be that it is being used at this moment for its moral effect, 
both at home and abroad. Upon its victims the moral effect may be 
yery small,—less, indeed, than V1’s. It seems hardly credible that it 
can be substantial, for a reason that will appear when we consider 
its purely military effect. But upon the German population the 
result of its use may be less negligible. The extraordinary accom- 
paniment with which its supposed results were announced can ‘only 
be explained by the encouragement the German people were thought 
by their leaders to need ; and the emphasis laid on the terror caused 
by its visitations reflects either a very unfortunate attitude among 
the people or a very poor compliment paid to them by their leaders. 
Its moral effect on its victims may be less than that of V1 because 
this has so great a lateral blast, whereas V2 is only worse in the 
small sector on which it alights with so great an impact. 

The direct military effect of the bomb as we know it at present 
can only be slight, because it is necessarily more arbitrary. The con- 
* trol seems to be more precarious than that of V1 ; and such control 





as has been suggested in public should be more amenable to counter- 
measures. If V2 needs so little in the way of a launching-platform as 
has been suggested it should be less easy to counteract at the source, 
while V1 has been brought under control to a considerable extent 
because its launching-gear has a certain elaborateness that can be 
seen from the air. But, given the situation as we have it at present, 
the direct military effect can hardly be important. There is no 
evidence that V2 is under sufficient control to permit even of area 
bombing ; and so far as we know it has deserved the secrecy that 
was attached to its visitations by its haphazard incidence. 

In effect, the one way in which it may be said to have a military 
influence is by the diversion it may possibly cause in the over- 
whelmingly superior Allied air force. There can be no doubt that 
the Germans would go to almost any lengths, and be justified in 
so doing, if they could thereby weaken the concentration of the 
Allied aircraft on their war-potential and their operations in the 
field. Indeed, in this last lap of the war, they may well feel that 
the issue will turn on marginal diversions—small weakenings in the 
tactical air-support or strategic bombing; slight extensions of 
the defensive fighting, so that V2 or some other terror-machine may 
be developed to a pitch in which it may affect the military pattern 
of the war. But such a hope becomes the more illusory by the ex- 
tension of the area on which these terror-weapons are distributed. 
If we are to believe the Germans, they are attacking Antwerp, 
various parts of the battle-front east of Belgium and even in the 
area of the Third Army, as well as northern France and many civi- 
lian targets. 

Since the number of labour-hours at the disposal of the Germans 
must ‘be smaller than ever, with the contraction of the area under 
their control and the raising of the Volkssturm, the number of these 
bombs dropped on any one of these various objectives can only be 
small and variable. Nevertheless, there may be ground for the hope 
that there will be some diversion of aircraft to attempt the discovery 
of the launching-platforms or the factories which produce the bombs. 
But can such a diversion, at this stage of the war, be of any im- 
portance? The Allies have so great a strength in aircraft for every 
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purpose that, however unwilling they may be, they can afford to 
divert a considerable number for such purposes. 

In fine, the immediate prospect from the military standpoint is 
scarcely changed at all by Vr and V2. It may be that one or the 
other will impose a further strain on endurance that has already 
suffered the attrition of five years; but in the last analysis we may 
agree with the German commentators who: have been so ready to 
insist that they cannot materially affect the outcome of the war. 
“Jam tomorrow” appzars always to be the German prescription, 
and, viewing the situation as coldly as one can, the conclusion seems 
well-founded. No one likes either of these bombs. Everyone is 
affected by them if they approach him or his; but to think that, 
at this point, they will produce any substantial change in his deter- 
mination is absurd. Except in one way: it is very unlikely that 
anyone will fail to recognise the need of reducing to impotence a 
nation that seems only to work its ingenuity at high pressure when 
it touches instruments of warfare. 


It is the future that mainly interests us and concerns us. There 
is, of course, no such thing as a robot warfare. Behind every 
iastrument there is a brain that contrives and a hand that controls. 
When we speak of a robot warfare we really mean the possibility 
of exercising the necessary human controi at a greater and greater 
distance from the weapon. The greatest howitzer of which we have 
knowledge has a comparatively limited range. V1 and still more 
V2 have a range and scope that are as yet only in their infancy— 
particularly V2, which, it does not require much imagination to 
see, may strike at enormous distances and with an explosive force 
of which we have at present nv conception. It is these possibilities 
that give V2 its strategic importance. The control of the means 
of making war must change enormously after the war is over. War 
itself will change out of all recognition. It may begin without any 
sort of warning by one,country plastering every military objective 
in another—interpreting the word “ military” in its widest sense— 
by an overwhelming bombardment of explosives. We begin to 
arrive at a sort of super-Douhet strategy to which it is difficult to 
see any reply. 

Such problems as this must lie at the foundation of any system 
for the maintenance of peace. It is, of course, clear that the use 
of such machines cannot be limited to one nation. It has been 
stated that the United States are already experimenting with the 
idea of V1; and V2 may appear to be more useful when once it 
is developed to the requisite pitch. This aspect of the question 
gives another meaning to the German fight for time. For no lesson 
has come so clearly from the five years of warfare as the vital 
difference between machines and their use. I remember pointing 
out in May, 1940, the alarm which every student of the war must 
feel when he heard an official (fortunately not an English official) 
observer emphasise the “ ingenuity ” of some gunners who actually 
fired over open sights at the German tanks. The gun has always 
been the predestined opponent of the tank, and the Germans for a 
year or two made great play with guns of one calibre or another. 
But it was the Allies who discovered the deadly use of rocket-firing 
aircraft, and they won what was perhaps the decisive battle of the war 
by them at Avranches. 

I do not know, and if I did I should not be permitted to say, 
what lines the Allies are working on in the development of the 
machine-side of the war. But at least it has long been evident that 
they possess machines requiring immediate control that have very 
obvious advantages over the “robot.” The sinking of the ‘ Tirpitz’ 
is but one of the many instances of this; and it may have an 
immediate strategic effect. The first clashes with the Siegfried 
defences have shown the remarkable American versatility in the 
invention and use of machines. The “ bull-dozer,” to take only one, 
seems to be now a sort of maid-of-all-work ; and, though its 
immediate effect is to destroy, its use is to evolve order out of a 
chaos. The fort at Thionville has abandoned the fight against the 
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American artillery ; and here on a very important sector of the front 
Patton, who has a flair for pressing his machines to incredible lengths, 
seems about to eliminate Metz. 

It is not, of course, only the Americans who use machines in such 
deadly fashion. Montgomery at Alamein was the first of the Allies 
to make use of a great concentration of guns ; and by guns and tanks, 
with some expert assistance from the air, he broke the last stand in 
the south of Tunisia. The general at present, like the artist, seems 
to exert a more perfect control over the instrument he uses the nearer 
his grasp to the operative head. Its use will always depend upon his 
control ; but it is not at all certain that invention may not in time 
give him a power of distant control that will be fraught with terrifying 
possibilities. Sufficient for us to mark, for the moment, that invention 
is not restricted to the Germans. The Allies may have something 
to say that will paralyse the use of V2 and any relatives it may 
have. In any case, when they come to strike in the grand assault, 
the enemy will find more machines than he likes. 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT 


By F. C. HOOPER 


HE speech of the Prime Minister at the end of October and 

the supporting statements by leaders of the Liberal and 
Labour Parties have blown away the fog of election rumour and 
left the prospect clear-cut. There is complete agreement on three 
points : 

That there will be no return to party politics till the German 
war is decisively settled. 

That a General Election will be held as soon as possible there- 
after, which means within two or three months, so that no voters 
need be disfranchised. 

That there will be no “coupon” election, but a straight party 

contest. 
There is an open mind on the form of Government—Party or 
“ National” Coalition—which will take office after the General 
Election. Responsible spokesmen have been careful to exclude 
neither possiblity by pledging themselves either way. 

The main issues are not too difficult to forecast. They will be 
both domestic and foreign. The domestic issue may be summed 
up in general terms as internal and social reform ; this falls into 
two natural divisions—the human problems which cluster round the 
conception of Social Insurance and the redevelopment of blitzed 
and blighted cities; and the reorganisation and reconstruction of 
industry, which entails a redefinition of the relations between the 
State and private enterprise, and such questions as nationalisation 
of mines and the whole field of State planning. The foreign problems 
must include the settlement with Germany and steps to be taken 
to ensure world-security. Imperial problems, including the imple- 
mentation of the independence of India, seem unlikely to provide 
any major cleavage between the parties. General agreement in 
principle is widespread enough to preclude it. 

The Conservative Party, headed by Mr. Churchill and the Con- 
servative Ministers, must clearly base its programme on the present 
Coalition Government policy. In this Mr. Churchill can count on 
the absolute support of the Tory Reform Group, which includes 
about one-sixth of the party’s representation in the House. The 
Tory Reform Committee came into being to support Social Security ; 
its outlook is vigorously progressive, and in so far as it has differed 
from the Government it has done so by wishing to go farther and 
faster. In contrast, there is some evidence that Right-wing Con- 
servatives, and even a considerable body of central opinion in the 
party, see the Government policy as going too far and too fast for 
their taste. They are restive under the influence which they consider 
Labour members of the Government have had on Mr. Churchill 
and on Coalition policy, and if the party election programme is 
based officially upon the latter, many of them are certain to maintain 
a rather restless obedience, with a gooti many mental reservations. 
It is not likeiy, however, that they will carry revolt so far as to 
endanger party unity, though it may go far enough to result in some 
mod'‘ficat‘on of the Government’s social policy as at present fore- 
shadowed. In foreign policy there is no party cleavage. There is 
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a un:ted front for a firm, realistic settlement with Germany and fy 
the solidest working unity between Britain, America and Russia y 
the effective basis of world security. Those old gentlemen in Norfoj 
jackets who still feel affection for Franco and regard Russia 
the “ Bolshevik Bogey” are not likely at this juncture to commanj 
any serious following. 

As for the Liberals, the days have long since gone when a Liber 
meant an out-and-out individualist. Such puckish figures do lingg 
on in the party, bui more from old habit and allegiance than fro, 
present sympathy with their fellow-Liberals of Radical Action. Thj 
group, which holds in the Liberal Party a place roughly analogoy 
to Tory Reform in the Conservatives, is a growing force in Liber 
politics ; powerfully reintorced by the accession of Sir William 
Beveridge, its influence is likely to be decisive in framing the Panty’ 
programme. ‘That programme, on the Home Front, will probably 
be indistinguishable from the Government Coalition programme x 
interpreted, for instance, by Tory Reform ; that is by those Tories 
who stand on the left-centre in relation to the mean of Tor 
op-nion. They share the same conviction of the fundamental im- 
portance of private enterprise and the freedom of the individual, 
coupled with a no less clear understanding that the times demand 
that the State shall play a greater part than heretofore in the 
general framework of policy w.thin which private enterprise must 
operate and develop. 

In terms of detail the Liberals are likely to press for a more 
generous level of Social Insurance benefits and larger family allow- 
ances as an effective contribution to a national population policy. 
Abroad, the Libera! view of the German settlement will be no less 
firm than the Tory, bur is likely to be influenced more by the 
practical consideration of what will still carry British and world 
support in twenty-five years’ time and less by the cry for stem 
retribution. Liberals hold a strong card in the fact that the Govern- 
ment policy, bred by Coalition, is essentially a policy of the Centre; 
that Labour will want to go much farther to the Left, and that the 
Conservatives’ hearts, if not their lips, are much farther to the 
Right ; and that the Liberals, who are in effect today the avowed 
party of the Centre, are the proper party to carry it out, and the 
only party at all likely to do so. In their conviction as to this 
they are probably perfectly right—or would be if they could add to 
Sir William Beveridge a leader or leaders of real national status in 
place of the dim party figures heavily tainted with the rank aroma 
of past party dissensions. If the Liberals could get such an accession 
of strong personalities, of a standing which would enable them to 
capture the imagination of the young voter in the Forces and the 
factories, they might well stage a very real come-back if they did 
not sweep the board. But those big personalities are still a big “If” 

The Labour Party is, in many respects, more split than the 
others, though the splits are mainly in the rim and do not go 
the solid core represented by the Trades Union bloc. The party 
is rather like a matron of ample proportions looking out of her 
house door, silently and cautiously, while the more mannetiess 
among her offspring scream at her shrilly to go this way, do that, 
or give them the other. Meanwhile she looks at the street and 
the weather and says next to nothing bar platitudes. When she does 
open her mouth it will be to voice a programme which will be 
bigger, brighter and better than anyone else’s. There will be onl 
one doubt—whether it wili work. Such doubts will not, of cours, 
linger in Left-wing Labour circles; they will be put aside % 
unworthy. Voices from that quarter will force the pace with a Ct 
for the nationalisation of land, mines, transport and anything ds 
that comes in handy at the time. 

Side by side with the extreme Left-wing of Labour will be the 
soberer and more responsible elements, comprising those who: have 
held office in the Government or in the Transport House hierarchy, 
and who know well the slow pace of public consent and the practical 
difficulties of the administrator who over-calls his hand or promises 
what he cannot perform. Up til! now Labour, unlikely to hav: © 
make good its programme in office, “could have the joy of bein 
more reckless,” to quote Mr. Morr:son’s speech at Blackpool # 
May, 1942. Now the respons‘ble Right and Centre of the Labout 
Party are likely:to take as their main plank the Coalition Government 
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policy which they too have shared largely in shaping. They will 
do this because, as a result of experience of office, they know it to be 
the most, if not the only, practicable policy for transition. They 
will carry it rather further to the Left of the Coalition position in 
order to keep party unity, just as the Conservatives are likely to 
push their party programme a little to the Right. 

Their main point, however, must be one of strategy rather than 
content, of means rather than ends. They will point out that the 
country will be content with nothing less than the Government's 
new social policy, and that neither the Conservatives nor the Liberals 
can carry it out, for all their protéstations, because the former lack 
the will to do so and the latter lack the men; that consequently 
the only hope for the progressive social policy which all agree in 
wanting is for the Labour Party to be given the mandate to carry 
it through. To this they will add, quite correctly, that our export 
trade cannot be regained, still less increased, or the improvements 
in education, social services and reconstruction paid for unless the 
country’s industries are reorganised and re-equipped right up to date. 

They will quote the Platt report on the cotton industry and the 
American views on our mining industry to prove that both are 
gravely out of date, which is true. They will say that these industries 
cannot find the money from their own resources to re-equip them- 
selves, which is also true, and natural enough after two world wars 
in thirty years and complete instability and two slumps in between. 
They will add, therefore, that the State must take over these and 
other heavily-hit industries from private enterprise, so that Britain’s 
power to earn her living may be restored and ensured at the new 
and vitally necessary level of efficiency. 

On these last points both the Conservatives and Liberals may 
be expected to disagree with Labour. They may point out that the 
failure of private enterprise in heavily controlled, heavily taxed, 
blitzed and requisitioned Britain to keep pace with private enterprise 
in America, where State and Union restrictions are far less exacting, 
and where the two wars have encouraged rather than hindered 
development, makes no case against private enterprise,—indeed 
very much the contrary. The facts to the disadvantage of British 
industry are plain for all to see; the real truth of the situation is 
very much harder to explain. The combination of circumstances 
thus gives Labour a very strong election-point, of which the signs 
are that it will make the fullest possible use. 

On foreign policy Labour is the most divided of the parties. 
Almost all the advocates of a “soft” peace for Germany that can 
be found in the country are in the ranks of the Left. There is, 
moreover, the traditional iink between “ workers,” Trades Unionists 
and Socialists in all countries which found expression in the idealism 
of the “Internationale.” This tenuous link is seen more realistically 
today, but the combination of circumstances will undoubtedly make 
it difficult for the Labour Party to take a very firm line. There is 
also an ideological objection to the use of armed force in inter- 
national affairs which goes very deep in certain sections of the Left. 
To back a foreign policy with military power is considered “ re- 
actionary,” and this colours and confuses the Labour attitude to 
Collective Security. ; 

The public view on the Party programmes may well be crystallised 
in five words: “A pest on your parties.” At least a recent Gallup 
poll showed a clear preference for a continuance of Coalition 
Government. The public may well say further: “There is only 
one practicable reconstruction programme for the next five years, 
and it has already been set out by a Coalition Government. Left 
to themseives, the Conservatives may well lack the will or the 
internal unity to carry it out; the Liberals lack the leaders, and 
Labour lacks both experience and a clear majority to do so. There- 
fore it must be carried out by a Coalition, a differently balanced 
Coalition, no doubt, with a bigger share of Liberal and Labour, 
but still a Coalition.” The public may add, too, that only a Premier 
and a Foreign Secretary firmly assured of the, support of. all parties 
can sit level at a World Conference table with the leaders of Russia 
and America. The care with which every Party spokesman has left 
the door wide open to a new Coalition goes far to point to their 
recognition of its value and to underline the likelihoes’ of such a 
solution, 
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MALTA THE INDOMITABLE 


By CANON R. M. NICHOLLS 


T is welcome news that The Spectator has undertaken to raise 
,2,000 for a Shrine of Remembrance in St. Paul’s Anglican 
Cathedral, Malta, in connexion with the general appeal for the English 
cathedrals in Gibraltar and Malta. I -had the privilege of serving 
as Chancellor (Canon in Charge) of St. Paul’s, Malta, from 1931 till 
the early summer of 1942, when I was peremptorily invalided home. 
Everyone knows something of the siege of that dauntless island ; the 
‘Illustrious’ blitz and the epic of H.M.S. ‘Penelope’ have been 
published to the world. But perhaps not everybody realises that 
Malta was always an aggressive base for submarines, bombers, and a 
small but very vigilant and successful naval force. Had it fallen, 
it is probable that Rommel, with undisturbed communication with 
Italy, might have built up his army and his stores effectively enough 
to have occupied Egypt before we were ready to attack at El] Alamein 
and make the African landings ; and Malta was within an ace of 
capture by starvation. 

The Germans realised it clearly enough, and from June, 1940, 
till the siege was raised in the autumn of 1942 they made every effort 
to bomb us into submission. Except for occasional periods when the 
Luftwaffe was otherwise employed, as in the opening phase of the 
war against Russia and the capture of Crete, we were bombed almost 
continuously day and night. The glorious auberges of the Knights 
of St. John were wrecked, gutted or blasted: the dockyard and the 
naval hospital, with the populous towns around them, were reduced 
to rubble ; the submarine base was demolished piecemeal by accurate 
bombing. A proportion of the convoys which brought us food, 
ammunition and fuel got through: but many of the ships (modern 
fast freighters) were sunk with their priceless cargoes, and many of 
the warships which escorted them. Withcut their heroic labours the 
island had certainly been lost. And, all the time, the meagre allowance 
of out-of-date fighter aircraft (all that could be spared) was engaging 
superior forces, while soldiers patched up the airfields for the nightly 
bombing of Sicily. 

Amidst all this dust and smother and roar—and right in the centre 
of it—the Anglican Cathedral stood fast. Bombs must have missed 
its high-pitched roof by a few feet over and over again. The roof 
of the Chancellor’s House (which forms part of the Cathedral) was 
twice removed: the historic seventeenth-century organ was silenced 
and all the well-known effects of blasting endured. Around it were 
huge bomb-craters or damaged buildings ; but it received only one 
direct hit. This was at the base of the spire, which rises to a great 
height upon a Renaissance tower and is a landmark for ships entering 
harbour. A huge chunk of stone was bitten out of the base, but 
the tower stood. As the building stood firm, so did that Church of 
England which the fabric symbolised. The services and ministrations 
were regularly held on weekdays and Sundays. The congregations 
were thin, for the warriors could not quit their posts and the civilians 
dared not go far from their shelters. Nevertheless the services were 
held, at first in the nave, until the alert drove us in orderly fashion 
to the massive partly-underground crypt below. Soon an altar was 
set up, and all services were held there. Often the minister had to 
shout at the top of his voice to overcome the roar of what was then 
the heaviest barrage in Europe and the crash of falling bombs. On 
Easter Day, 1942, a gallant band of twenty worshippers crouched 
in the remotest corner with their hearts in their mouths. 

The 230,000 Maltese are Roman Catholics all, and, of course, make 
no use of the cathedral, though an exception was made when Sir 
Walter Congreve, Governor of the island, died in harness and 30,000 
Maltese passed through the church at his lying-in-state. But St. 
Paul’s has a definite place in the life of the English community. 
There are official pews for the Governor, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Mediterranean Fleet (who is ex officio a trustee of the building), 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Air Officer Commanding. I recall 
many solemn services with great congregations. Among them, 
Armistice Day in the years when it was officially kept ; that Sunday 
which completed the week of Jubilee of King George V of blessed 
memory ; memorial services for Sir David Campbell (Governor), 
for Lord Jellicoe, Lord Beatty and—most poignant of all—King 
George V. Many marriages have been celebrated there, especially 
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of Service men, among them Sir Dudley Pound, who loved the 
church and who served the Navy with a devotion which even death 
can scarcely break, for his influence and tradition still live. Among 
the trophies and memorials there hang the “ Colour ” of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet bearing the cipher of King George V, which was laid 
up there by the Navy with much splendour of ceremony: and also 
the flag of Admiral Sir William Fisher which he flew at the masthead 
of H.M.S. ‘Revenge’ when Second in Command of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet in 1930-1932. Wednesday, November 1st last (All Saints’ 
Day), was the centenary of the consecration of this splendid build- 
ing, built at the expense of Queen Adelaide, widow of King 
William IV, and details have just reached us of the Thanksgiving 
Service held on that day in the presence of the Governor, the chief 
officers of the island and a large congregation. 

Such is the setting for that Shrine of Remembrance, of those who 
perished in the defence of the George Cross island, which readers of 
The Spectator are being invited to present. It will clearly be the 
supreme and central memorial of those historic and unforgettable 
years. 


THE COAL TROUBLE 


By J. L, HODSON 


NCE more we are faced with the unwelcome announcement of a 

further fall in the output of coal—a drop of over a million tons 
in the second quarter of this year as compared with the first quarter, 
and an average absenteeism percentage of 12.4. While in York- 
shire recently to study industrial conditions generally, I tried to get 
from managers and men enough information to clear my own 
mind a little about the causes of the malaise in the mining world. 

It is a complicated, difficult affair, and what is true of this part 
of Yorkshire is not necessarily true elsewhere. One could set 
down several manifest reasons for what is happening—first, that 
many lusty young miners have gone into the army, so that much of 
our mining is done by old men. (And this age factor is true not 
only of coal; the average age of Liverpool dock labourers is well 
over 50.) Second, that youngsters don’t take kindly to pits, and 
recruiting good labour is not easy. Third, that in some mines the 
best seams are finished, and we must delve deeper and further 
afield into thinner seams. But these causes are far from explaining 
everything. It was a miners’ leader, whom I should judge markedly 
honest and who was certainly well-informed, who said to me: 
“We're reaping the harvest of past misdeeds.” He blamed the 
owners for much, but he didn’t absolve the men altogether. At times 
during this war he has had to fight the men harder than the owners. 
This leader of the men started work in a coal-mine when he was 
eleven years old. “We used to keep our dirt on in those days as 
long as we could—to show we were doing a man’s job. We were 
proud of it. Nowadays, there’s not 4 per cent. of mothers who will 
let their lads go down the pit if they can help it—too much dirt 
brought into the house, too much risk. The change came when 
scholarships began to be offered freely—and to be won by miners’ 
children.” 

The job, he admitted, had been made easier for miners, what 
with coal-cutting machinery and conveyor-belts. The pit pony 
only exists in a handful of pits now. Yet, while this is usually so, 
it is not universal ; there are ten or twenty pits in the West Riding, 
he said, in which coal-getting methods have changed little in a 
hundred years, where men labour pushing small, low trams down 
small, low seams. Some owners, he added, as if in part explanation, 
are satisfied with a profit of 2s. a ton. (It was an official employed 
by owners as distinct from men who said that in three branches 
of mechanisation progress still remains to be made, two branches 
below ground and the third in screening coal at the pit-head.) The 
miners’ leader made two further points. Some Yorkshire owners, he 
said, in an endeavour to speed up and discover the maximum men 
could do about fifteen years ago, encouraged miners to hew a certain 
tonnage in the smallest time, and then get out of the pit. Men 
began to work at breakneck speed, sometimes sacrificing halts for 
food, and having done their expected output, or “stint,” left the 
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mines long before the shift was normally ended—sometimes two 
hours before. 

Thus, a custom was established, and often still obtains. Many 
men are working too hard while down, but for too short a time, 
and equipment is sometimes worked too hard too. But the 
custom has stuck. In a good many pits in his area, in his View, 
we are reaping the harvest of owners’ short-sighted cleverness, but 
he thinks also that many a man could stay down the pit longer and 
increase his output. His second point was that many owners reseht 
the new control, which robs them of some authority, and gives to 
miners’ leaders like himself more power than before. This resent- 
ment doesn’t tend to improve output. He mentioned a dispute in 
which there was only a farthing a ton under argument between 
masters and men. To you and me a farthing a ton seems q 
ludicrously small margin to quarrel over when the price I pay 
in my house is 75s. a ton. The miners at the coal face in the areg 
I visited get from about Is. to 2s. a ton. I, an ignorant layman, 
am curious to know where the remaining 73s. goes. It seems a lot 
for getting it from coal face to pit-head and for transport and 
distribution. 

Beyond doubt, I think, there is some cynicism and scepticism 
among miners. Too often, I suspect, they and their craft have 
been the sport of politicians on one side or the other. Too often 
they have lived—and still live—in communities cut off from the 
rest of us, where amenities are small. An owners’ representative 
said to me: “A lot of miners don’t read a daily paper. They can 
earn all they want to spend in much less than a full working week. 
They need more amenities to encourage them to spend more, then 
they would earn more.” Another of their arguments is, “ Why make 
more? Even if we do the income-tax will take it.” It was a man’s 
leader, too, who spoke to me of income-tax, saying, “ Some of them 
are cleverer than lawyers at dealing with it.” I asked whether the 
miners save much money these days. The general impression is that 
they do not—savers are the exception. Many a man remembers how, 
in the days of the Means Test, a miner who had been thrifty 
had to spend his savings before being given assistance which the 
unthrifty drew mght away. That, I was told, “cured many a man 
of saving.” 

But the colliery company’s man speke highly of the miners, 
obviously thought them fine men, and pointed out how easy it 
was to notice a declining output in coal compared with a decline, 
say, in engineering output. He thought that, living in pockets, as 
so many do, the men honestly fail to realise their responsibilities to 
the nation (though I, personally, find this hard to swallow). 

You see how complex it all is. Moreover, the Government’s 
vision has been singularly small. I visited the South Wales coalfield 
in the spring of 1940. Miners numbered 140,000, and it was hoped— 
so busy were pits—to increase the number to 150,000. A year later, 
owing to lack of export trade, miners were down to 105,000, and 
output had dropped 10,000,000 tons. Miners were going into other 
industries, or the army, at the rate of about 2,000 a month—were 
being encouraged to go. Some time afterwards we discovered afresh 
how badly we needed coal—and miners. But a lot of the damage 
was done. Many a man preferred his new trade, or the army. 
After all, our miners are among our very finest infantrymen. 

Would nationalisation solve the troubles? Some of them, probably ; 
but at least one miners’ representative said to me that he didn’t think 
the time had come yet, for, in his view, the pits are not in good 
enough order to be handed over to the nation—he wanted to see them 
in better shape before that happened. 

During this stay in Yorkshire I visited a coal company which has 
set up a training school for boys who are to become miners. The 
endeavour is to get a better type of boy, give him a month’s training 
on full pay (he begins at 34s.) before he works on the pit top, teach 
him the elements of the job, “sell him the idea” of its being a 
man’s job, dignified, worthy of him. The games he plavs during 
training are chosen to exercise the muscles he will use. I saw youths 
in the gym. playing football on their haunches, rolling and wriggling 
about. Basket-ball, thought at first a “sissy” game, was made 
popular with them by bringing Canad‘ans to show them how. A 
promising beginning seems to have been made; lads who have 
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gone through it are well spoken of in the pits. If they continue 
studying there is nothing to prevent them qualifying to be deputies, 
nor any reason why one here and there should not become a colliery 
manager. But how few are the coal companies as progressive as 
this. 

A dwindling coal output has driven us to adopt fresh measures. 
As I drove through the countryside I came upon outcrop workings. 
Outcrops have long been common, but not on this new scale. One 
sees an uprooting by mechanical excavators as though a piece of 
canal or railway cutting were being constructed—cuttings thirty 
feet or more deep into the fields, thousands of tons of earth hurled 
aside (but with methed so that the fields can be restored). Standing 
in the mud in a bleak wind I heard about outcrop seams, anything 
from 19 inches to ro ft. thick, how an average of six tons of earth 
is shifted to get one. ton of coal, how at the best outcrops the output 
can be 25 tons per man per day. I saw in one field crops growing 
again on land that had been robbed of its coal and levelled again ; 
several hundred pounds had been spent on seed. 

This, then, is one way of helping the coal shortage, but a tem- 
porary way. It seems to me that this cunning little specimen homo 
sapiens which can bombard London from the Continent, fly through 
the air at 400 miles an hour or more, and invent Penicillin, will 
have to get busy devising means of extracting the earth’s coal with far 
less manual labour than we use today. What war can achieve above 
ground, a different sort of war can achieve below. 


LARGE FARMS OR SMALL? 


By H. D. WALSTON 


FFICIENCY seems nowadays to be the password to our 
economic prosperity in the future, and in the minds of many 
people efficiency can only be attained by large undertakings. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find it said that our future agriculture, in 
order to be prosperous, must be an agriculture composed entirely 
of large farms. There are, on the other hand, many who, in the 
words of Trevelyan, “ perceive that agriculture . . . is a way of life 
unique and irreplaceable in its human and spiritual values.”” Such 
people feel that an agriculture run on big business lines would lose 
its human and spiritual values, and that the nation, in spite of its 
increased productivity, would in the long run be poorer. But it 
does not really matter to which school of thought you belong, because 
whatever the advocates of big-business farming may say or do, they 
will not be able suddenly to get rid of the 300,000 or so men who 
farm holdings of under 150 acres ; nor will those who think of farming 
merely as a way of life, and not as a means of producing food, be able 
to prevent the farmer who has made a success of cultivating 500 acres 
from buying another 500 acres when it comes into the market, and 
in this way increasing his holding up to the limits of his capital and 
ability. We must, therefore, be prepared to face the fact that English 
agriculture, for as many years ahead as we can see, will continue to 
be an agriculture composed primarily of farms of under 150 acres, 
with here and there larger farms, and even occasionally farms run 
by joint stock companies. What we can do, however, is to see where 
the large farm has an advantage over the small farm, and in what 
types of production the small farm can beat the large farm. 
Broadly speaking, the large farmer has the advantage in all arable 
crops; he can afford powerful and modern machinery; he has 
sufficient labour to enable his men to work in gangs rather than 
as individuals. This, for instance, may mean in the costs of corn 
production an economy in harvesting amounting to £2 an acre, or 
possibly 2/- a cwt. When we remember that wheat at present sells 
for 13/10d. per cwt. the importance of such a saving in cost in only 
one operation becomes very apparent. The large farmer, too, has 
the advantage of being able to get the benefits of large-scale buying 
and selling ; in peacé time this might mean a saving of 15 per cent. 
in the cost of artificial fertilisers. It means, too, that he can employ 
specialists to look after his machinery, his cultivations, and his book- 
keeping, whereas the small farmer has to do all these things for 
himself. But when it comes to livestock the picture is very different. 
True, the large farmer still can buy his feeding-stuffs cheaper, or if 
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he grows them himself can produce them cheaper than the small 
farmer, but animals no less than human beings are individuals and 
they require individual attention. No man, however able he may be, 
can hope to know personally the idiosyncrasies of more than 50 cows 
and their calves, or of more than 300 ewes and their lambs, and even 
to do this is a full-time job. Therefore, the large farmer who has 
more animals than this, or who has other activities besides livestock, 
has to leave the care of his stock to other people, and with the best 
will in the world few employees can take the same interest in an 
animal as the master himself. So it is in the realm of livestock, 
and particularly in the realm of breeding stock, that the small man 
is pre-eminent ; here he will be able to use to the full all his inborn 
experience and lore, and here it is that his future lies. Because he 
is going to go on farming in a small way, whatever other people 
may think he ought to do, we must see how he can best be helped 
to attain the efficiency which will bring prosperity to all of us, and, 
at the same time, retain that “ unique and irreplaceable’ way of 
life so important for its “‘ human and spiritual values.” 

I have already said that the advantages that the big man has over 
the small man are those which allow him to use large and expensive 
machinery, employ specialist labour for specialist jobs and trade in 
the best market. These advantages must be given also to the small 
man, not so much in his own interest as in the interest of efficient 
production. Heavy machinery must either be owned co-operatively 
or contractors must be encouraged to do work with such machinery 
at reasonable rates for small farmers. (In parenthesis, this contracting- 
work would be a good opening for the countryman who is coming 
out of the Army after five years experience of mechanised warfare.) 
In some counties parish machinery-pools have already been started, 
whereby the farmers of one locality join together and share such 
machinery as they have, and occasionally buy more machinery which 
they could not afford as individuals. Such forms of co-operation could 
also be used for the bulk purchase of feeding-stuffs. so that instead 
of twenty-five individual farmers each placing an order for 2 tons 
of linseed cake, one order for 50 tons could be placed on their behalf. 
On the selling side the advantage of co-operative action has already 
been well demonstrated by the Milk Marketing Board, with the 
result that the same price is now obtained by the milk producer 
who is selling 10 gallons of milk a day and the man who is selling 200. 
The extension of advisory services, and particularly of milk-recording, 
has now opened the way for the smail farmer to have access to the 
advantages in this sphere formerly enjoyed only by the large farmer. 
Finally, the wider use of artificial insemination will allow the man 
with ten cows to use a bull whose price formerly put him out of reach 
of all except the largest and wealthiest breeders. 

When all this has been aceomplished, the only drawback from 
which the small farmer will suffer will be in the matter of labour. 
It is undeniable that most farm workers prefer to work on a large 
farm where they will be one of a dozen others, rather than on a farm 
where they will be the only paid employee. One reason for this is 
that there is more chance of their being able to have time off, as 
their work can be done by their fellow-employees when there are 
many of them. Another, and perhaps more important, reason, is 
that on the large farm they have the chance of promotion, the chance 
of working with good machines, and usually a better opportunity of 
learning their trade. This is a difficult problem to overcome. Perhaps 
the solution lies once more in co-operative action among the small 
farmers of the parish, whereby they join together to help each other 
at such times as harvesting, and even employ one man whose job it 
is to travel from farm to farm to fill in when one of them has a day 
off. So far as the question of learning their trade under an expert 
is concerned, evening or winter classes at a local Farm Institute can 
fill this gap, so that even in the matter of labour the small farmer 
need be under no very great disadvantage. 

In this way the traditional pattern of our agriculture will be 
retained, the small farmer will not need preferential help in order 
to enable him to compete with the large one, while the progressive 
man with means and ability will still be able to expand to the limits 
of his resources. In this country there is room for all types and 
sizes of farms: what is essential is to ensure that each type and each 
size makes the maximum contribution of which it is capable, no less 
to our material than to our spiritual welfare. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OR the second time in one hundred and ten years the House 
of Commons Chamber in the Palace of Westminster has been 
destroyed by fire, and for the second time a Select Committee has 
made proposals for its “rehabilitation.” It is to be hoped that 
this time the Committee and the architects who will eventually be 
appointed will not be exposed to the rivalries, delays and confusions 
which on the last occasion drove Sir Charles Barry to distraction. 
After the fire of 1834 there was no single authority charged with 
the responsibility of supervising the progress of the building or of 
checking alterations and additions. The Commissioners of Works 
ar.d Buildings would on Monday give detailed instructions to Sir 
Charles Barry which on Tuesday would be countermanded by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Dr. D. B. Reid, who had 
(most unfortunately and to the damage of the health of generations 
of legislators) been charged with the heating and ventilation of the 
Chamber, considered himself to be an independent authority and 
proceeded to play havoc with Barry’s original design. Every 
morning Pugin would have another bright idea, and would insist 
upon encrusting Barry’s already overcharged surfaces with some 
new armorial motto or some fresh Norman or Angevin escutcheon. 
It is not surprising that many delays and quarrels resulted and that 
several further ad hoc committees had to be appointed. Sir Charles 
Barry had said that it would take him six years to complete the 
new building ; it took him twenty-seven. He estimated that the 
cost would not exceed £724,986: the final cost was £2,198,098. 2s. 11d. 
And many rude and cruel disputes followed. 
* * 7 7 

The Select Committee appointed this time under the chairmanship 
of Lord Winterton have in some ways been presented with a simpler 
task. Their predecessors were obliged to begin their discussions 
by considering whether the Westminster site was, in fact, that most 
suited to the new Parliament buildings, and there were many who 
favoured creating a new legislative area in Regent’s Park. It was 
the Duke of Wellington, apparently, who crushed this suggestion, 
not on the ground of traditional associations, but by explaining that, 
with the rapid increase in democratic emotions, it would be essential 
to provide Members of both Houses with a rapid means of escaping 
by river from the fury of the mob. The 1836 Committee were then 
cbliged to consider, under their terms of reference, whether the 
style of the new buildings was to be “ Elizabethan” or “ Gothic.” 
And finally a competition was held under which several architects 
submitted alternative and conflicting designs. Lord Winterton and 
his colleagues had a more restricted task. When on the night of 
May roth, 1941, the Luftwaffe attacked the Palace of Westminster, 
they managed to destroy the Chamber without seriously damaging 
the remainder of the Palace, pulling out the House of Commons 
as neatly as a dentist extracts a tooth. There was, moreover, no 
suggestion that the site should be moved from its original position, 
and the style and even the size of the new building was laid down 
for them by the resolution that the future Chamber should repeat 
“all the essential features” of the old. It is thus beside the point 
to criticise the Committee for having recommended a 1944 imitation 
of an 1836 imitation of an assumed Gothic prototype. Even if 
they had been given a completely free hand, it is questionable 
whether it would have been wise to recommend a style of building 
in complete disaccord with the tradition of Westminster Hall and 
the surrounding mass of Barry’s building. 

. * * 

Mr. Lloyd George, it is true, came to perplex their counsels by 
urging them “not to be rushed into a mere repetition of the old 
Chamber,” and by advancing the interesting suggestion that the 
traditional shape of the House of Commons was “unsuitable to 
the grouping system which has recently developed and which is 
rapidly growing.” It has been decided, none the less, that the old 
shape and size shall be retained with but minor alterations. In 
making this recommendation the members of the Committee were 
guided not by logic, but by experience. It is most illogical, of 


course, that the Chamber of the House of Commons should not 
provide seating accommodation for all its Members. Colonel 
Clifton Brown, however, urged that in a larger or differently shaped 
Chamber it would be difficult for any Speaker to exercise that direct 
and almost magnetic personal influence by which unruliness js 
curbed. Great stress, moreover, was laid upon “the sense of 
intimacy and almost conversational form of debate encouraged by 
the dimensions of the old Chamber.” For those not accustomed to 
the atmosphere of the House of Commons it may be difficult to 
assess the extent to which this “sense of intimacy” permeates 
parliamentary debates in this country and thereby differentiates them 
from those of continental assemblies. A witness to one of the many 
Committees which sat from 1836 to 1851 defined this intimacy in a 
striking way: he said that the distance between the two front 
benches, while wide enough to prevent physical contact, should not 
be so wide as to prevent a Minister from making friendly suggestions 
to the Opposition without being heard in the Reporters’ Gallery, 
Nor can it be denied that the continental method by which speakers 
deliver set speeches from a single tribune is destructive, not of debate 
only, but of that constant give-and-take which is the lubricant of 
our parliamentary machine. 
* * * * 

It is necessary that the accommodation and amenities provided 
for the Press and strangers should be considerably extended ; but 
it is also right that upon the floor of the House itself the former: 
dimensions should be maintained. To provide for further rows of 
benches would, during an unimportant debate, give to the House 
a most forlorn appearance ; whereas the sight of Members standing 
at the bar or crouching on the steps of the gangway gives to 
important debates an added sense of occasion. Thus in its main 
lines the new Chamber will be much the same as the old. Certain 
minor innovations were suggested, but on consideration discarded. 
Major Milner, for instance, drew attention to the physical embarrass- 
ment caused to inexperienced Members, when they catch the 
Speaker’s eye, by not having in front of them any ledge or barrier 
on which to rest their trembling hands or behind which to conceal 
their shaking knees. It may well be that the incomparable nervous- 
ness which assails all but the toughest Members when addressing 
the House is partly due to the denuded feeling aroused by all lack 
of frontage or support. Yet the provision of desks such as exist 
in most continental assemblies leads, on calm days, to the Chamber 
being turned into a writing-room and at moments of storm to the 
desks being slammed and banged in sage; it is better that future 
legislators should have to suffer from physical embarrassment than 
that the provision of desks to each seat should tempt them either 
to inattention or riot. 

* * * * 

The problem of acoustics has been dealt with in a most scientific 
fashion, although the sad example of the theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon should warn us that the science of acoustics is still in baby 
shape. The terrible suggestion is also made that it might be possible 
to provide the Chamber with microphones and _ loud-speakers 
cunningly concealed. It is ar alarming thought that the happy 
little asides which one makes to one’s neighbour during a dull 
speech might suddenly, by the turn of a switch, echo as a howl 
through the Chamber. The microphone is not the companion of 4 
sense of intimacy. But some innovations there will be: above and 
below the Chamber wil! be constructed much-needed accommodation 
for the clerks, for typing offices and for ministerial rooms ; “ Annie’s 
Bar” will in future house the Opposition Whips ; and, above all, 
the new windows, which are to be domestic rather than ecclesiastical, 
will make the new Chamber infinitely brightereand lighter than the 
old. That dim, that glaucous, air which rendered the old Chamber 
so reminiscent of an aquarium will give place to something more 
sprightly and less opaque. It will be in an atmosphere “of a 
warm spring day,” in an atmosphere of hope and elarity, that will 
be shaped the future of our world. 
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THE CINEMA 


« Dead End ’’ (Revival) and ** Left of the Line.”’ 

** Old Acquaintance.’’ At Warners. 
You.’ At the Leicester Square. 
THERE are a number of points of interest about the revival of Dead 
End. My impressions of the film had grown hazy, .though it was 
made no longer ago than 1937, but what had remained in my mind 
as merely the occasion of the hilarious debut of the “Dead End 
Kids ” proves on re-examination to be quite a serious social study. 
It occurs to me that one reason for this aspect of the film having 
been less striking at the time of its making is that the direct screen 
attack on poverty and social injustice was more commonplace in 
those days, since it cropped up in a high proportion of serious films. 
Amongst the productions of 1937 were They Won’t Forget, They 
Gave Him a Gun, Black Legion, and You Only Live Once, and no 
recent year can boast a comparable list of contributions to sociologi- 
cal thought. For such films are nothing less. In simple, senti- 
mental, often crude terms, they open the eyes and minds of a w-de 
public to imperfections taken too often for granted, and direct 
popular speculation towards evils too often dismissed as inevitable. 
The cinema, even in its fictional force, has proved a not incon- 
siderable instrument of reform. 


How do the films of 1937 compare with those of today? In 
Dead End the settings are often stagey, the dialogue hackneyed by 
today’s standards, the acting uneven. Humphrey Bogart, in par- 
ticular, has since those days made enormous strides. Yet William 
Wyler’s film has sincerity and depth of feeling. The slum jostling 
with the luxurious apartment house on New York’s East River is 
here presented as a symbol of America, and the breeding of gangsters 
shown to be an activity deriving directly from economic causes. 
The war has, perhaps naturally, put this type of film into abeyance. 
Either we are treated to films of escape, to clowning and music, 
or to some solemn anti-Nazi or anti-Japanese piece. 


Today films display a higher technical polish, but in spite of the 
special propaganda demands of war, and its emotional stimulus, deep 
feeling appears to have become a rare ingredient. It is a good 
sign for the future that American film-makers have found more 
inspiration in the contemplation of poverty and local oppression 
than in the more official indignations of war. 


—‘* San Diego, I Love 


Old Acquaintance is from a play by John van Druten, and in 
it Miss Bette Davis and Miss Miriam Hopkins portray twenty years 
of an uneasy but unbreakable friendship between two novelists. There 
are weaknesses in the plot and motivations are often inadequate, 
but the film as a whole shows psychological insight rare on the 
screen. Miss Davis has never been better. Miriam Hopkins tends 
to overact, and John Loder errs in an opposite direction, but these 
minor weaknesses are more than balanced by a beautifully just per- 
formance from Bette Davis. In her recent films she has sometimes 
tended to exploit her mannerisms, but in Old Acquaintance one is 
unaware of them. It is the ageing of the spirit of the character 
portrayed by Miss Davis which gives the film its outstanding quality. 
She begins as a completely convincing girl of twenty, and at the 
finish of the film she is a woman past forty, who has matured before 
our eyes in the space of a couple of hours. Some people have 
questioned the validity of the bond that binds her to a companion 
so different in temperament and quality, but the film’s thesis is 
that deep experiences shared in youth have the power to bind two 
uncongenial people through a lifetime—surely not so wildly im- 
probable a foundation for a drama? 


San Diego, I Love You falls into the genre of crazy domestic 
comedy, but is funnier than most of its kind. Edward Everett 
Horton is a classics schoolmaster turned inventor, who is persuaded 
by his unruly family to escort them from their quiet rural sur- 
roundings to the hurly-burly of the city. Most of the comedy comes 
from the antics of four extroverted boys and a charming but deter- 
mined daughter (most promisingly interpreted by Louise Allbritton, 
a comparative newcomer). The film is remarkable for a moving 
little episode in which Buster Keaton returns most auspiciously to 
the screen as a bus-driver resolved to give himself and his routine- 
weary passengers a taste of beauty by diverting his bus from the 
slums to a new route along the moonlit Pacific beach. 


I was disappointed by Left of the Line. This is a sort of interim 
report on the Invasion of France, which covers the British and 
Canadian activity from the period of preparation for D-Day up to 
the entry into Brussels. It is a conventional compilation which 
attempts to repeat some of the effects of Desert Victory (the 
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silhouetted infantry advance at night, the thunder of the barrage), 
but the editing somehow contrives to leave the impression that the 
operation was an easy undertaking carried out against negligible 
Opposition. EpGaR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


A WELCOME new recording is that of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in A major by Denis Matthews, with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under George Weldon (Col. DX1167-9.) I have for long 
considered Mr. Denis Matthews to be one of the most musically 
gifted of our pianists, and I am glad to see the Gramophone 
Company making more use of his talents. Is it too much to ask 
that they should now get him to record at least half a dozen of 
Mozart’s other concertos? They are far too little known to the 
musical public, and, after all, the A major Concerto is the best 
known but by no means the best, since every one of Mozart’s piano- 
forte concertos is a masterpiece. This is a record to buy, as 
listeners will find that the oftener they play it the more they will 
enjoy it. This cannot be said of such a work as Rimsky Korsakov’s 
Russian Easter Overture recorded by the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski (H.M.V. DB6173-4), although 
it is a lively work that will please immediately, having no 
subtle or peofound beauties to reveal as Mozart’s music has.. 
I recommend a fine recording by Yehudi Menuhin and Marcel 
Gazelle of Handel’s Sonata No. 4 in D arranged by Hugo Kander 
(H.M.V. DB6175-6). A lively recording is Johann Strauss’s polka 
Tritsch-Tratsch (H.M.V. B9393) made by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler. Johann Strauss’s waltzes Vienna 
Life and Artist’s Life have rather coarse recordings by Andre 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra (Col. DX1170), but better orchestral 
playing and a proper slow tempo is secured by John Barbirolli in 
the same composer’s Roses of the South waltz, with the Hallé 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C3408). A most seductive and delightful aria 
full of Bizet’s exquisite languor is “In memory I lie beneath the 
palms and dream of love,” from his beautiful opera, The Pearl 
Fishers. Here is sentiment and musical genius, and Mr. Heddle 
Nash has managed to control his voice (which the tessitura suits) 
and avoid those blemishes which occasionally mar his singing. In 
the aria from Donizetti on the other side he is not so successful 


W. J.T 
ON THE SHORE 


I WALK along the shore 
In a ceaseless roar of rising, falling sound, 
As if some stormy jungle ringed me round 
With dark, tormented pine trees writhing, 
Striving with a wrestling wind 
To sweep the sky, 
Wherein a tiger raves, 
Gnawed with hunger, fiercer than the waves 
That lap the land and, white-tongued, lick the caves. 
This is a feast 
Of sound, out-bellowing an angry beast ; 
And here I feel the struggle of creation, 
Yet this vast ocean, heaving snowy-crested 
Against ‘the calm, green-breasted land, 
Has neither race of man, 
Nor breed of beast contending 
In the strife unending 
That is life. 
Then how shall man control his own emotion 
That surges in his heart far stronger than the ocean, 
And has no solid shore to beat upon? 
How shall he curb the tiger 
That, in so small a cage, 
Consumed by his own hunger 
Must rage 
Alone? 
O storm and sea together 
Beat out the flame that ravages my heart, 
Waves, cool the burning passion of my quest, 
Wind, tear the tender voice of love apart, 
And let me rest! 

PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BUILDING AND THE FUTURE democracies can be both strong and just—then I feel sorry for him, 
Sir,—I very hearti!y support Mr. Clough Wi'l'ams-Ellis in his contention np tang agra? lentingy as man can be out of touch with the temper 
that whatever may be alleged against the bricklayer and other building Sen is ; ; ; 
operatives regarding producticn, the facts are that the industry has not The opinion of practical*y all soldiers is that it serves the Italians righ, 
been organised in a way that will give the greatest production, however and the only regret is that they are not getting rougher treatmem, 
efficient and herd working the operatives may be. In the controversy Those who fought against the Italians and the Germans on land have 
now raging, views have been expressed which indicate that the bodies ™° illusions about the treatment which should be meted out to them 
represent'ng the orzaniséd section of the registered building contractors are after defeat. There is a very real fear that those who do the administer. 
anxious for the removal of contrels, and for privete enterprise to have free 8 after the fighting is over will undo all the good that has been done, 
play in develop:ng post-war housing. It is claimed by the same interests, and that articles like this one contribute towards the undoing. 
in support of their contenticn, that private enterprise has built three Afier Salerno, the Italians wanted to be friends. They had made a 
houses to each one built by local authorities. I am rather surprised that mistake. The war was not quite to their liking and they got out of it, 
any self-respecting body cf people should attempt to claim credit for They went to war because they thought it a means of getting rich quick, 
the type of house buiit by private enterprise between 1931 and 1938, and it Is only because we got to grips with them. and lost precious lives 
because in all my 4o years’ experience as a craftsman in the building ™! all Services by so doing, that they are not enriching themselves out of 
industry there was no pericd which created such feelings of disgust OU Possessions at this moment. But when they found the state of war 
because of the low standard of craftsmanship and inhuman conditions Was Over their memories were very short; with a pathetic desire to be 
of employment that existed. friendly, they loved to cu'tivate the Inglesi who had only too recently been 
Building operatives do not forget these things and how the lash of the intended victim but was a trifle tougher than at first thought. They 
unemployment was applied to force them into a speed of construction made the soldiers sick. Those soldiers who are going to be alive at the 
-which made gocd craftsmanship, and consequently good® building, im- end of hostilities must beware of acquiescing in the muddle-headedness 
possible. It is impossible to relate the cost of post-war housing to such which can produce this sort of thinking about the defeated nations, and 
building by merely adding the cost of wage increases, holidays with pay be prepared to say that a gullible, cowardly, mendacious, and rather 
and other improvements that have been effected since, as a result of squalid nation must be punished, not pampered.—Yours sincerely, 
the work of the Operatives’ Federation and affiliated unions. There are Harry H. BLIsserr. 


other factors which impel the organised operatives to doubt the wisdom 11 Salisbury Road, Maesteg, Glamorgan. 
of allowing the free and uncontrolled operation of private enterprise. 
There were other occasions when the operative was encouraged to be TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


unproductive, because it suited others not taking part in production. 
The mental attitude of the operative is influenced by what he sees and 
knows, and in a properly organised industry, which is really a public 
service which precludes the possibility of private individuals from ex- 
ploiting a ccmmunal need, they will respond by giving their best. 

The relatively few who occasionally take advantage of certain circum- 
stances would very soon be disciplined by their fellows, who under 
most trying conditions have justified the very high praise bestowed upon 
them by the Prime Minister and his colleagues. Normally the building 
operative works in full view of the public, and if he is seen to be stand- 
ing still at any time, although he may be waiting for material, for scaffold- 
ing or awaiting orders for transfer to another part of the building, he is 
accounted as lazy. Unthinking and uninformed people can easily reach 
unfair conclusions which are mainly unjustified. 

I entirely endorse the contentions of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis that 
“ better organisation, better conditions and improved technique ” will pro- 
duce better results. In connection with organisation and technique, 
the Building Research Station near Watford has been carrying out some 
very interesting experiments designed to save time without undue 
pressure on the operative, such as placing material handy for use, reducing 
the distance between scaffolding, &c. To those who are interested in 
finding ways and means of reducing costs by these legitimate measures, I 
would suggest a perusal of a report made by the Principal of the Build- 
ing Research Station, published in the July 28th, 1944 issue of The 


S1r,—The revised scale of teachers’ salaries is an interesting indication 
of the new educational policy in England. Specialist teachers with a 
university degree and experience in advanced teaching for university 
entrance and other examinations are to be paid on the same scale as 
non-specialist elementary school teachers, the latter being qualified by 
a concentrated course of some months’ duration in the immediate post- 
war period. In a radio talk the other day, one “Katie,” a factory 
worker of 19, was told that it was perfectly easy for her to become a 
teacher. All she had to do was to apply to the Labour Exchange. After 
a short training course she would qualify for the basic salary (£270 on 
the revised Burnham Scale). 

As a specialist teacher of History, preparing young people for various 
advanced examinations, my salary on the non-revised Burnham Scale 
is £180 resident. My qualifications include an Oxford degree in History, 
a Cambridge “first” in two other subjects, a knowledge of some 
languages and many years of intensive study. Without such a varied 
background I should feel myself quite unqualified to teach advanced 
pupils about their own culture and civilisation. The new Burnham 
Scale shows no recognition of the fact that prolonged and _ strenuous 
mental effort is a thing to be encouraged in those entering the teaching 
profession. “Katie” the factory worker was told that she could qualify 
with the utmost ease. Presumably we may hear next that she will be 
able to qualify as a doctor by applying to the Labour Exchange and 
doing a “shortened” two years’ course at a Government training centre. 


Builder. 

To sum up, the prerequisites for carrying out the post-war building If there had been any desire to raise the quality as well as the quantity 
programme, including housing, are the building industry organised as a of English education a very different attitude would have manifested 
public service, improved technique and methods, conditions of employ- itself. It now remains for those who care about quality to work on 


ment that make for satistied operatives, proper control of land, material without official recognition—a thing they will continue to do as long as the 
and transport, and manpower arrangements to which the operatives’ love of scholarship remains alive in the human heart.—Yours faithfully, 


organisations are parties.—Yours faithfully, Healey House, Huddersfield. S_ BRooke. 
Harry J. ADAMS, President. 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers of Great Britain and NURSERIES IN NEW H 
Treland, “ The Builders,’ Crescent Lane, South Side, Clapham Common, OUSING 
London, S.W. 4. Sir,—I have followed with great interest the many letters which have 
appeared during recent weeks in The Spectator on the housewife snd 
MR. NICOLSON AND THE SOLDIERS her problems, and the effect of housework on the birthrate. It is 


Sir.—In your edition of November 3rd there was an article under the probably within your knowledge that some eighteen months ago my 
title of “ Marginal Comment” by Mr. Harold Nicolson in which the Society made certain proposals to the Minister of Health, in a “ Fout 
author makes the follewing remarks: “The general public. . . do not Years Plan,” for the establishment of nurseries on a considerable scalt 
realise what terrible penalties the Italian peoples are paying and will after the war in order largely to meet the difficulties outlined by % 
have to pay for their complicity in Mussolini’s adventure. Their Empire many of your correspondents. The matter, we understand, is still undet 
has been torn from them; their towns and villages have been shattered; official consideration. More recently, Mr. Alfred Bossom, M.P., who 
their prisoners are made to work in foreign lands; their prestige speaks with authority on building and planning questions, has urged 
and power have been destroyed. They are enduring at this moment in The Times that in all new housing schemes provision should be made 
both the penalties of a defeated nation and the ordeals of a belligerent.” for nurseries, so that mothers, without the “nannies” to which the 
What of it? If Mr. Nicolson’s feelings are those expressed in his last better-to-do were accustomed before the war, may have some relid 
sentence—i.e., it is surely right to show the Italian people that the from the 24-hours-a-day task of looking after their children. 
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We who urge nurseries as part of the solution of the problem of 
the young mother with young children are by many regarded as desiring 
to disrupt the home. On the contrary, our object is to strengthen the 
ties of the home. We believe that the mother will be a better mother 
if she gets a regular holiday, as do all other workers, and we have 
therefore urged that in the re-organised society to which we look forward 
after the war, provision should be made by which she can get a clear 
day off once a week. That means nurseries on a considerable scale. 
If mothers’ clubs can be attached to the nurseries, so much the better ; 
but in any event let us have the nurseries. The justification for the 
new social security proposals is not only the insurance that they provide 
from the cradle to the grave, but the fact that they constitute a form 
of social “self-help” for the people. The object of our proposals 1s 
to put the mother in a position properly to carry out her own respon- 
sibilities to her children. For this she needs not only the decent housing 
and children’s allowances which are now accepted as part of al! plans 
for the post-war world, but also training in mothercraft and occasional 
leisure which nurseries can provide. 

Nursery schools are to be provided under the new Education Act. 
So far as they go they are excellent. But they do not go fag enough: 
for example, they do not touch the problem of the children under two 
years old. May we have the valuable support of The Spectator in urging 
this reform on a Government which, seeing the problem, has not yet 
made up its mind to accept the remedy?—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, Cyrit H. NATHAN, 

Chairman, National Society of Children’s Nurseries. 

117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PARTY MACHINES 


S:r,—It appears now to have been settled that the National Government 
shall be broken up, and presumably that we shall face the critical period 
of the post-war years with a party government. To me this presents itself 
in the light of a piece of irresponsible folly. We shall need a govern- 
ment which can speak with the authority of the whole nation and not 
only of a part of it, scarcely less than we did in 1940. It is not my 
purpose to argue this opinion, but to state it as one which is sincerely 
held by many people. What I want to ask is, who has made this 
momentous decision, which must profoundly affect the future of this 
country and of Europe? So far as I can tell the decision has been made 
by the party machines. At least it is certain that the decision has not 
been made by the people of this land They have never been consulted; 
they have had no choice of expressing any view at all. And they 
never will have a chance, for how is one who agrees with me to vote at 
the general election? Owing to the fact that the negative vote is not 
allowed, he must either vote for a party government or not at all. We have 
bere a disturbing example of the way in which the purpose of democracy 
may be defeated in the name of democracy.—Yours obediently, 
W. R. MATTHEWS. 
The Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 


DISFIGURED RAILWAY STATIONS 


Sir,—Mr. Noel Carrington introduces into this correspondence a most 
important point. Time-tables may be added to direction signs and 
advertisements as notices which should be displayed in appropriate 
places. At a modernised, and by no means disfigured, suburban station 
I recently searched for a time-table among a welter of advertisements 
at the station entrance and in the booking hall, only to be told that I 
would find one on the platform. Usually it is more convenient to learn 
what time one’s train starts before taking a ticket, having it clipped at the 
barrier, and climbing the stairs to the platform. Perhaps the present 
system is meant to encourage the sale of time-tables, which, incidentally, 
are nowadays so often out of print—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
FREDERICK WEIDT. 
16 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

Sir,—When Mr. Carrington writes that “an equally important aspect 
is that of pure efficiency, which coincides, as it happens, with the 
demands of common decency” he is referring to hotch-potch advertise- 
ment display at railway stations. But he might also have been referring 
to railway station waiting-rooms. In wartime one expects and gets dis- 
comfort at every turn. But even before the war our railway station 
waiting-rooms were a disgrace and an eyesore. Foreigners might well 
have wondered if the comfort of passengers were the last consideration 
of the railway companies. And the pity of it was that a very modest 
expenditure would have altered the whole face of things. The general 
complaint was pretty well emphasized in the invariable surprise caused 
by the occasional discovery of a c'ean, bright warm room in which to 
wait for a disconnecting or overdue train. The end of the war should 
afford the companies an opportunity of doing a useful amount of ad- 
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vertisement for themselves—by the medium of paint, soap and water.— 
Your obedient servant, C. B. J. ATHOE. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors, 
75 Eaton Place, London, S.W. 1. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


S1r,—Mr. J. Pietrzycki writes that not long ago, in 1940-41, not only 
among Poles, but generally among the Allies, the opinion was held that 
certain German territory which she had formerly taken from Poland 
would by right return to the Poles. May I point out that if Poland 
herself would accept this principle and renounce her claims to the 
White-Russian, Lithuanian and Ukrainian lands taken by Poland, then 
the permanent settlement in Eastern Europe for which Mr. Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin are working, would be achieved, and Poland would 
emerge a nation greatly strengthened by the termination of the constant 
conflict with all her neighbours in the East and, if she so desired, by 
an Anglo-Russian guarantee against renewed German aggression.—Yours 
faithfully, PRINCE VLADIMIR OBOLENSKY. 

London, W. 8. 

[This correspondence 1s now closed.—Ep., Spectator.] 


FOOTBALL POOLS 


Sirn—In the “News of the Week” section of The Spectator 
(November 3rd) you have a _ reference to football pools. In 
this there is the statement: “It is idle to argue that 
knowledge of form counts for anything in predicting 34 results 
on one list.” Let me inform you that no pool promoter asks 
any client to do this. The average pool coupon gives 34 matches from 
which one is required to try to forecast correctly the results of from 
3 to 14 matches according to the section of coupon under consideration. 
The Football Council have decided to try to stop pools for, as they say, 
“ the good of the nation.” At the same meeting they also approved of Sunday 
football “ within limits,” which can mean anything. Herbert Morrison, 
Home Secretary, has already described pools as “a harmless amuse- 
ment.” The stopping of pools would not prevent betting on football, 
business as usual with it. The man who backs on horses daily has no 
patience to write out the 2d. pool coupon. Marking off 12 to 14 columns 
with I2 to 14 matches in each column is too much trouble. As a 
pool and crossword fan I look upon the twopenny football pool in 
the nature of a competition. I am referring to crosswords with larger 
prizes attached. I can also find great pleasure in solving the crossword 
puzzles published in Glasgow Herald, Birmingham Post, &c. That by 
the way. However, I can assure you that what I have written about the 
pools is correct, and that the idea of forecasting 34 results out of 34 
matches is ridiculous.—Yours truly, Ex-AIRMAN. 
83 Russell Street, Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 


S1r,—You welcome, rightly, the Football Association’s recommendation 
that Football Pools should be prohibited, and you observe that firms 
on commission “incite citizens to squander their money.” ‘To pass an 
Act prohibiting these pools would be difficult and is, moreover, 
unnecessary. All that is needed is a clause in the Finance Bill imposing 
a licence duty on the promoters, and a tax on the gross takings. Thus 
you strike at the profits, probablw very large ; and if you make a business 
unprofitable, it will disappear. The same plan might be applied to 
the owners of fun fairs, and, if the Chancellor were bold enough, the 
greyhound racing tracks.—Yours faithfully, J. E. ALLEN. 
2 St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


S1rR,—I was greatly interested in the article by Dr. Dunsheath on “ In- 
dustrial Education” in your issue of October 22nd. One point which 
is far too little stressed in education is the need for arousing the interest 
of children in the subjects they are being taught. Dr, Dunsheath advo- 
cates part-time education and stresses the advantage, for children who 
have reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, of learning something for 
themselves as well as receiving education. It is obviously important, if 
interest is to be maintained, that the education given in later years should 
bear some relation to the work which the children may ultimately under- 
take. Cultural education and instruction in the proper use of leisure are 
of great importance, but it should be remembered that the happiest person 
is one whose hobby is his work. It seems likely that far more real edu- 
cation will be given to boys and girls if it is part-time and bears on their 
daily work, than if it is purely scholastic. 

It should be possible to obtain on demobilization, a number of 
teachers from the Armed Forces, who have received some scientific 
and practical engineering instruction, and who would be invaluable for 
schools in which part-time instruction is to be given. Not only would 
Dr. Dunsheath’s proposal, therefore, help to get over the difficulty of 
accommodation for the much larger number of children who will be 
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attending school, when the school-leaving age is raised, but it should also 
lead to the appointment of a number of teachers qualified to give in- 
struction in subjects which will be of importance in schools where such 
part-time education is available, and then do something to overcome 
the shortage of teachers.—Yours very truly, E. W. MARCHANT. 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


Sir,—Mr. H. G. Twilley’s letter of last week calls for comment in the 
matter of Excess Profits Tax, in which he seems to be labouring under 
a delusion which is even less perspicacious than is anything Mr. W. Man- 
ning Dacey writes in his article “Can We Afford It?” Actually it seems 
to one observer at least that Mr. W. Manning Dacey is quite right in 
saying that “if E.P.T. were completely removed the scope for general 
reductions of taxation (failing a spectacular increase in national income) 
seems extremely limited.” Surely Mr. Twilley must know that the Excess 
Profits Duty is net really an ordinary part of the Income Tax Duties. 
It is one way, and probably the most convenient from the Exchequer 
point of view, of annexing the whole of the profits in industry where 
they are in excess of the normal rate of profits earned. When those 
excess profits cease to be earned, then the impost we call Excess Profits 
Duty will disappear, but it will not be a case of the profits being trans- 
ferred to a basis of ros. in the £ as Mr. Twilley seems to imagine. No 
excess profits in industry means no Excess Profits Duty of £500 millions 
for the Exchequer. They just cancel each other out. Both will become 
non-existent. 

I should doubt if any E.P.T. payer regards it merely as a source of 
income, however much it may be a source of income to the state. 
What does Mr. Twilley mean when he asks Mr. Dacey if he can tell “ of 
a sounder method of applying tax relief (presumably he means E.P. Tax 
relief) than in the re-investment in productive industry . . .”? But you 
cannot invest 30 per cent. or any other percentage of excess profits in 
industry (at least not as the tax is imposed now) since when the Excess 
Profits Duty disappears, as it will in time, the excess profits from which 
it is derived will also have disappeared.—I am, Sir, sincerely yours, 

Newbury, Berks. W. H. H. Court. 
Sir,—In your issue of November 3rd Mr. H. G. Twilley questioned my 
conclusion that if E.P.T. were completely removed “the scope for reduc- 
tions in general taxation (failing a really spectacular increase in national 
income) seems extremely limited.” May I point out that Mr. Twilley’s 
criticisms are based on incorrect arithmetic? He has merely read into my 
article the sugges*icn that “ of a p:ospective taxation relief of £800 millions, 
the removal of E.P.T. would count for £500 m'llions, leaving a mere £300 
millions for relief in other directions.” In reality, my article assumes 
taxable incomes after the war to be 8 per cent. less than in 1943, so that 
taxation on the present basis wou'd yield only £2,900 millions, permitting 
an over-all reduction in taxes of £600 millions (not £800 millions). 
Naturally I did not mean to imply that taxes other than E.P.T. could be 
reduced only by £100 millions. as Mr. Twilley would suppose. It is, of 
course, obvious that if E.P.T. were removed, company earnings would still 
be subject to incom:-tax at whatever rate were in force. On the present 
rate of ros. the removal of E.P.T. would, I agree, mean a net loss to the 
revenue of only £250 millions, leaving £350 millions for relief in other 
directions. Perhaps I should mention that since my article appeared more 
® detailed calculations of post-war income and budgets have been published 
by Mr. N. Kaldor as an appendix to Sir William Beveridge’s latest work. 
Mr. Ka'dor places taxable incomes after the war at around £8,500 millions, 
and is therefore able to envisage a considerably greater reduction in 
taxation.—I am, Sir, Yours &c., W. MANNING DACEY. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN CONFLICTS 


Sir,—In his otherwise sympathetic review of Foundations of Human 
Conflicts by my father, the late Dr. W. A. Brend, your reviewer 
writes of him: “Then for a time he tried general clinical practice at 
Brill in Buckinghamshire; but not unnaturally this was not a success and 
he found his position ridiculous and impossible.” I shall be grateful 
if you will allow allow me to correct: this, as my father was never at 
any time in his life in general practice outside London, and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief had never at any time visited Brill. It seems 
clear that your reviewer has confused him with some other doctor.— 
Yours faithfully, G. C. BrRenp. 


THE LAST INVADER 


Sir,—Your gibes at Irish neutrality are not helpful. Our High Com- 
missioner gave you facts and figures. You repeatedly ignore them but 
have never refuted them. You say we owe to the British our freedom 
from invasion. Probably, but do we not also owe to the British our 
liability to invasion? I hate to admit it, but few think us worth invading 
just for ourselves. Who, since Strongbow, of our many invaders paid 
us this compliment?—yYours faithfully, FORMER INVADER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN utterly surprising but quite valuable rhapsody on the charm of the 
farm and the psychology of the English farmer opens the latest issue of 
the highly technical Farm Economist, published by the Research Institute 
of Oxford University. It lays down the dogmatic assertion that “ most 
cattle are fattened at a cash loss.” Nevertheless no form of farming is 
more highly regarded among farmers than this. How comes this 
about? Spme say that the reason is aesthetic: “farmers like to have 
some bullocks they can look at ” and write of “ the charm that is dispensed 
by a yard full of fattening steers.” It is, I think, perfectly true that the 
pleasure of the eye is a very potent influence with farmers. One of the 
best East Anglican husbandmen whom I know-said to me with a sort 
of passion that he would give up farming if he could no longer grow 
wheat at a profit and on the same occasion he spoke like a poet (bating 
the idiom) of the cloth of gold of ripening wheat and, as it happened, 
of the beauty of a goldfinch that flew past! Critics must go wrong if 
they take no heed of the influence of “the deep power of joy” in 
the English farmer, however Philistine he may be considered. To tell a 
lover of stock or wheat to grow cabbages or app!es is waste of time. The 
farmer, of- course, is an economist nevertheless, and the Oxford Farm 
Economist conciudes the initial rhapsody with a sentiment suggestive of 
Pigg’s slogan to Jorrocks when he turned politician and farmer: “ Muck 
*s your man,” and avers that the production of “muck” is after all 
even the aesthetic farmer’s first aim. 


Gnats and Terns 

All sorts of surprising things can stimulate rhapsodies. I have just 
received an eight-page letter from Algeria, of which seven pages consist 
of delight in studying mosquitoes. The young research worker finds 
extravagant beauty in their eggs as seen through the microscope, and 
thanks to his gusto as well as his skill he has made discoveries that 
may greatly augment the discovery of a Ross expedition on the malaria- 
carrying anopheles. One of the very few good results of the war—the 
worst calamity that ever befell humanity—is the growing success of the 
war against malaria, which is_ still rampant in the Far 
East. Happily this particular lyric on the mosquito ends, as the 
insects’ seascn ends, with a note of pleasure in the discovery of that 
attractive bird, the pratincole, the watching of many sorts of tern or sea- 
swallow, and the sudden spreading of a carpet of grape hyacinth, nar- 
cissi and cyclamen. All seasons have their peculiar charms. I may 
perhaps quote from a Scottish correspondent, “the snow lies thick 
on the top of the mountains, and the blue of the sky, the copper of the 
beeches, the green morass and the brown bracken, and the shiny water 
are of more than spring beauty.” 


A Great Naturalist 

The most exciting, the most satisfying walk I ever took in the pur- 
suit of natural history was on and about Hickling Broad with “ Jim 
Vincent.” He organised that best of all sanctuaries under Lord Des- 
borough, and it will be difficult indeed to find a successor. What an army 
of naturalists, not only in East Anglia, will be saddened by the news of 
his death. He not only knew birds well, he had a way with them. 
Without disturbing the birds in the least he showed me at very close 
quarters the bearded tit feeding its young, and that most furtive of birds, 
the bittern, sitting on her nest. As we walked -across a bit of rough 
grass he stocped. down not once or twice and disclosed a redshank’s 
nest, thereafter stroking the bents back into their concealing pattern with 
a fond and delicate touch. And what a wonderful picture he drew of 
the occasional sudden migrations of hosts of wading birds across those 
shallow waters and rough islands which give these and other sorts of 
birds their optimum of conditions. More than this, “ Jisn Vincent” was 
so well regarded in the district that the farmers and residents of the 
neighbourhood became sanctuary-minded. The rare hawks and waders 
achieved a certain security outside the pale of the sanctuary itself. 


In My Garden 

The last of the fruit from an orchard that had borne more than a 
bumper crop, especially of Coxes, was being stored in a cellar. Some 
had been sold, and the purchasers had volunteered the testimonial that 
they had never known cleaner fruit. I asked the orchard owner the 
secret. The answer was uncompromisingly negative. “I never prune, 
never spray, never manure; but ithe apples are planted close, so ensuring 
cross fertilisation and the garden is full of birds.” Then as a final nega- 
tive, “I won’t allow wasps’ nests to be destroyed.” It is, of course, very, very 
wrong to deny the value of pruning or spraying; but there you are. The 
crop was clean and bumper in a bad season, as it was last year in a 
good. W. BeacH THOmMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Aspects of Advertising 
The Economics of Advertising. By F. P. Bishop. (Robert Hale. 7s. 6d.) 


IN the new mood it is inevitable and proper that advertising should 
come in question—its economics, its good faith and its manners. 
Mr. Thompson in Voice of Civilization made an all-out attack ; Mr. 
Bishop in the bcok under review delivers not a counter-attack, but 
something more useful—an unpolemical examination of the casus 
belli. Mr. Thompson’s book was disingenuous, for his true enemy 
is the system of competitive commerce, with advertisements of a 
ridiculous, pompous or worthless type, carefully chosen as an easy 
Aunt-Sally. Mr. Bishop’s book, somewhat too definitely called The 
Economics of Advertising, is in the main a tentative exposition of 
material for judgement: even his final chapter is called “ Towards 
Conclusions.” There can be no question that the first book makes 
for rumbustious enjoyment: that its “consumer-appeal” is artful 
and immense, that it is in fact high-powered advertising or printed 
salesmanship, though Mr. Thompson must abjure this form of praise. 
Mr. Thompson is so persistent in his assault that he will rejoice at 
the “failure” of the Ministry of Food’s advertising of National 
Wheatmeal bread (but was it a failure?>—it surely made the com- 
pulsory change-over acceptable), while elsewhere, to scold the cigar- 
ette manufacturers who went on advertising brands during the 
shortage, he declares that “competitive advertising always increases 
the total demand for a product.” As you can see, advertising is 
therefore both impotent and powerful. . . . Mr. Bishop avoids such 
contradictions. Like the clergyman at the political meeting, he is 
“neither partial nor impartial.” “If competitive advertising merely 
switches demand from one article to another (he says) without in- 
creasing its total volume, then no doubt it is wasteful. But if it 
can be shown to increase the total demand for consumer goods, and 
at the same time to stimulate experiment, then a new vista is 
opened up.” According to Mr. Thompson, this is what happens— 
though he is peevish about the result because it is “ private enter- 
prise.” It is idle for us to bemoan the fact that in Athens they 
saw the human and economic problem as one of securing not labour 
but leisure: for our choice is between fully-supplied employment 
and  under-supplied unemployment. In seeking fully-supplied 
employment, Mr. Bishop is not so simple as to offer advertising as 
a cure-all: 

“ Advertising cannot alone ensure full employment. There are 
many obstacles and impediments that only Government action can 
remove, and the social conscience of today rightly demands Govern- 
ment intervention in many forms to secure fair distribution of the 
products of labour, capital and enterprise. Moreover there is a 
proper sphere for public enterprise as well as for private enterprise, 
and there is a borderland within which the best results may be 
obtained by public and private enterprise pulling together in double 
harness.” 

Mr. Bishop quotes the late Sir John Pybus’s argument from the 
purely competitive advertising of the gas and electricity industries, 
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both of which thereby vastly increased consumption. It is an 
example of his measured manner that he says, “Perhaps Sir John 
was inclined to deduce too much from a single example.” He offers 
others in the same tentative spirit—rail transport and private car 
ownership, vacuuin cleaners and brooms. 

Mr. Bishop (himself trained for a barrister) “leads” fairly, and 
for both sides. Two adnfirable chapters summarise the case for 
and the case against advertising, another attempts to make and 
keep the peace between economists and business men, and another 
approaches the problem of unemployment in terms of what Lord 
Keynes calls “the propensity to consume” or (in reverse) the de- 
ficiency of effective demand. It is a pity that much miscellaneous 
matter comes between the reader and his arrival at these excellent 
statements: a new and cheaper edition should begin at page 106. 

Mr. Bishop is inevitably less satisfactory (it is not within his 
thesis proper) when he touches on obnoxious advert'sing. Most 
people judge advertising by patent-medicine advertisements, where 
the haif-iruth and even downright lie flourish. In America a revo- 
lution of this type of advertising has taken place through the censor- 
ship newly imposed by the Federal Trade Commission, which has 
affected not merely the “claims” but the products themselves. An 
important American agency told me that as products could not be 
any longer offered with false description or suggestion (outlawed 
by the F.T.C.), the manufacturer has had to improve his product 
in order to be able to make a claim for it both attractive and justified, 
But the published lie invites a case against false advertising, not 
against advertising—it would be as reasonable to blame popular 
education and the power to read for Hitler’s propaganda power. 

I don’t think people are bothered by the economics of adver- 
tising nearly as much as they are by false claims and inappropriate 
intrusions (such as posters in the country). Voluntary control 
within the trade or by the “ media” has failed to stop the former; 
lack of rural and civic pride and the clumsy mechanics of local 
powers have left us unprotected from the latter. (I still see the 
poster in the Underground which tells me that all skin diseases can 
be cured, many in a night, by the use of a certain ointment ; and 
the claim for a shaving-cream that it will remove all wrinkles, . .) 
All this, I say, is not within Mr. Bishop’s thesis ; but he is excellent 
on the other major complaint, that even honest advertising may make 
the consumer “choose wrong,” pointing out that this “ expresses a 
doubt about the wisdom and safety of freedcm itself.” 

“Of course, freedom is dangerous, and free competitive adver- 
tising is strong meat, not always easily digestible by delicate stomachs. 
For that reason it is rightly to be regarded with caution, and used 
with a sense of responsibility. But freedom to persuade, in economic 
as in religious or political matters, is the right food for a free society. 
Its benefits certainly cannot be fully measured in pounds, shillings 
and pence.” 
If we are to be defended against the “wrong” choice, who will 
make the “ right” choice for us, and by what standards? And when 
he has so chosen, will he impose the choice by fine and by imprison- 
ment or by persuasion? And if by persuasion, wouldn’t he have 
to come back to advertising? FRANCIS MEYNELL. 


Liber pro Velato 


From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner. Translated from the 
Hebrew by W. F. Stinespring. (Allen and Unwin. 145s.) 
Pau said that those who read Moses in the Synagogue had their 
faces veiled. In this vivid image he expressed the idea that the 
rejection of the gospel by the Jews was due to the fact that they 
were unable to discern the true meaning of their own Scriptures. 
The Jews were a problem for St. Paul, and he developed a doctrine 
of Providence, or a philosophy of history, to account for them. No 
less must Paul, the converted Pharisee, be a problem. for the Jew. 
The controversy between Church and Synagogue remains in essen- 
tials what it was in the first century. Is Christianity the legitimate 
and necessary fulfilment of the religious development of the Hebrews, 
or is ita perversion? Dr. Klausner’s book, written from the stand- 
point of orthodox Judaism, but with adequate scholarship and in a 
scientific spirit, is an important contribution to this controversy 
and deserves respectful attention. Dr. Klausner does not depreciate 
Paul’s greatness, but he tries to explain the origin of what he con- 
siders to be his disastrous errors. is main thesis is that Christianity 
became a world-religion because it made a compromise with the 
pagan spirit—not indeed with the worst elements in paganism, but 
with those that distingushed its higher thought from the pure 
ethical monotheism of the*‘Jews. Paul was the principal agent in this 
transformation of the primitive Jewish Christianity. A Jew of the 
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Dispersion, he absorbed unconsciously the religious and _philo- 
sophical atmosphere, and his mysticism, together with his doctrine 
of redemption by the death of a divine Saviour, is an importation 
which could not be harmonised with his fundamental Jewish assump- 
tions. Nevertheless they gave to Paul’s gospel an attractiveness for 
the pagan seekers after spiritual peace which Judaism did not possess. 
Perhaps a Christian need not have much objection to this theory in 
general, if he is allowed to substitute “ synthesis ” for “ compromise.” 
The more liberal Christian theologians have always held that there 
was a praeparatio evangelica in the Greek philosophers. Dr. Klausner 
rightly attaches importance to Paul’s conversion experience and 


attempts a psychological explanation of it which is as good as most. 


“explanations” of decisive spiritual events—it accounts for the 
details, but not for the creative power which is the essence of the 
matter. It is strange that Dr. Klausner does not observe the 
analogy between the conversion of St. Paul and the “call” of the 
Hebrew prophets. Probably he would not think it right to apply 
the same method of explanation to Isaiah, Amos or Jeremiah as to 
Paul, but at least he must agree that the Apostle no less than Isaiah 
believed that the word of the Lord had come to him—and that word 
was Christ. It is interesting to notice that Dr. Klausner, who has 
certainly no bias in favour of orthodox Christianity, is, on the whole, 
conservative in his criticism of the sources. He accepts as genuine 
all the Pauline writings except the Pastoral Epistle, and regards 
Acts as a valuable historical authority. He holds that it is almost 
certain Paul had known Jesus in the days of His Ministry. Dr. 
Klausner has placed all students of the early years of Christianity 
under an obligation and not least those who must regretfully agre: 


with Paul that “the veil remains untaken away.” 
W. R. }) _rTrHEws. 


Letters on Kenya 

Race and Politics in Kenya. By Elspeth Huxley and Margery Perham. 
(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss PerRHAM and Mrs. Huxley embarked on the letters, which 
comprise this book, in order to compare their views on Kenya and 
clear their own minds. They do not seem to have set out with the 
idea of publication; but their discussion has produced one of the 
best possible primers for those of their countrymen (of whom the 
reviewer is one) whose feeling that they ought to know more about 
the Crown Colonies is matched by their ignorance. 

In many. of their opinions, beliefs and expectations, the writers 
stand far apart; indeed, one of the minor pleasures of the book is 
the contrast between Miss Perham, standing firm on her official 
documents and her general principles, looking to history to throw 
light on the present, and Mrs. Huxley, rushing hopefully and 
generously forward into the future. Yet to both of them the 
welfare of Kenya and its people matters immensely ; and this at once 
makes the problem far more real and relevant than would a one- 
sided advocacy or criticism. 

Mrs. Huxley, daughter of settlers, writes with great understanding 
of the settlers’ point of view (though she disclaims any right to 
speak for them)—their attachment to the colony, their grievance at 
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their own strictly limited part in running it, their complaints at the 
frequent inefficiency of those who do manage the colony’s affairs, both 
in London and on the spot. Yet she is not anti-native ; indeed, 
she maintains that it is perfectly possible to be pro-settler and pro- 
native, and that the interests of both could be harmonised if people 
would think less of the subjects that divide, and more of those that 
unite. Hence her impatience with stay-at-home critics of colonial 
affairs. To Miss Perham, though, such critics are the watch-dogs 
who see that the Imperial Government does not fall short of its own 
pledged policy of the paramountcy of native interests ; and she does 
not admit that there is any natural harmony of interest betwee 
settler and native: “The conflict of racial imterests, actual or 
potential, has dominated all Kenya’s history.” Settlers may, as 
individuals, be kindly, generous and tolerant; but as a group—a 
minority group—she sees them bent on obtaining political domina- 
tion. Within Kenya itself the settiers—through their higher civilisa- 
tion, education, and the fact that they are of the same nationality 
and class as Government officials—exert an unfair influence, and a 
right balance can only be maintained by the Imperial Government 
(backed by British public opinion) buttressing- the rights of the 
great African majority. , 

On the settler issue, Mrs. Huxley is in a sense the victim of hea 
own liberal, generous nature ; she obviously has no wish or intention 
to dominate, nor to deprive Africans of any rights, and this leads her 
perhaps to minimise the real points of conflict. But to Miss 
Perham it is not the individual settler who is at fault ; simply the 
fact that he is in “a position that seems to be almost morally un- 
tenable at present, and, in all probability, physically untenable in 
the future,” forces him to behave in an aggressive way. 

Holding these views, Mrs. Huxley and Miss Perham found them- 
selves disagreeing on questions of land, labour and finance ; on the 
power wielded by the settlers; on the merits of federation for the 
East African colonies. Looking into the future, Mrs. Huxley 
would like to see big constitutional changes, which would give both 
settlers and Africans more share in running Kenya; Miss Perham, 
cautiously, thinks that the native would be far better able to meet 
the settlers on equal terms in twenty-five years, and she counsels no 
major change in the meantime. The one great issue on which they 
see eye to eye is the social question: Mrs. Huxley is just as strongly 
against the colour bar as Miss Perham. They both agree in finding 
a reason for it in the white man’s fear—often a subccnscious fear— 
for his women, and both agree that in the case of Kenya Africans, the 
fear is not justified. They both make stimulating suggestions for 
increasing goodwill between black and white through education. 

All the time, through controversy and agreement, contradiction and 
misunderstanding, the reader is really getting to grips with the 
subject, and feeling the force of the currents of policy and opinion 
that mould the present situation. “The British public is for the 
most part ignorant and uninterested,” says Miss Perham, “and the 
Parliamentary servant reflects the master’s mood.” Race and Politics 
in Kenya is a most effective blcw against apathy and irresponsibility. 

JaNET ADAM SMITH. 


A Diary of the Peace Conference 
Unfinished Business. By Stephen Bonsal. (Michael Joseph. 18s.) 
COLONEL STEPHEN BONSAL, an American journalist with some four 
years’ diplomatic experience, was one of Colonel House’s mest 
trusted advisers on the staff of the American delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference ; this book consists of excerpts from his diary 
which he has decided to publish for the benefit of those now charged 
with the unfinished business of organising a just peace. The diary 
was usually written up within a few hours of the events; the text 
has not been altered except in the transposition of certain passages 
in order to bring together those relating to a single. topic. As 
Colonel Bonsal was an intelligent man with considerable knowledge 
of the European background, and was known to possess the con- 


- fidence of the chief American delegates, people spoke to him freely ; 


his diary therefore contains much that is of general interest as well 
as much that should be of value to students concerned with what 
happened in 1919. An excellent introduction is supplied by Mr. 
Wilson Harris. 

The most laborious of Colonel Bonsal’s duties was to attend the 
meetings of the.Commission which drafted the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and whisper to President Wilson and Colonel 
House a running translation of the remarks of the French-speaking 
delegates. By the President’s wish no stenographic report was kept 
and the official minutes were brief, so that this d'ary forms a useful 
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H. E. BATES 


his great novel 


= FAIR STOOD THE 
WIND FOR FRANCE 


G. W. BISHOP (Daily Telegraph) 
“Perhaps the finest novel of the war... The scenes are 
exquisitely done and the characters—tenderly and beautifully 
drawn—are an epitome of all that is best in the youth of the 
two countries. This is a fine. lovely book which makes the 
heart beat with pride.” 


Cc. DAY LEWIS (Book Society News) 
“Only a true artist in fiction could paint a picture of this 
subject capable of standing up to the reality and satisfying 
our imagination. Squadron Leader Bates is such an artist... 
the book moves forward under the momentum of a humanity, 
a tenderness stronger than we have felt in the author’s work 
before.” 





PHILIP PAGE (Daily Mail) 
“ Beautifully but simply written: every word, one feels, has 
its place, every sentence its purpose... Destined, I should 
imagine, for a tremendous popular success.” 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES (Observer) 
“ A war novel which can hold its own with any written in the 
last five years... really admirable skill.” 


x Book Society Choice x 
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()’s Shorter Stories 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


The choosing of this selection of his short stories was 
one of Q’s last tasks. 8/6 net 


. Brenva 
: T. GRAHAM BROWN 


An account of the three ascents of the Brenva Face 
of Mont Blanc by the three routes discovered by 
the author, two with Frank Smythe and one with 
Alexander Graven. Illustrated by ninety-six pages 
of superb photographs. 25/- net 


= the hingdom of. 
2 the Mind 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
Selected and Introduced by LEONARD CLARK 

Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN 
Seventeen of Dr. Mansbridge’s most important 
speeches and essays, mainly on adult education, are 
: here collected for the first time. ‘They are interesting 
: and impressive, as anything by him would be. The 
é belief in the supremacy of the spirit pervades this 
book, and all that Mansbridge has created and 
written.’—SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE in the Guardian. 
12/6 net 
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Do not make it 
too hot for your tyres 








Good tyres are ruined and valu- 
able rubber wasted through the 
excessive heat caused by speed. 
overload and underinflation. 


MICHELIN 


TYRE CO. LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT 














A PLANNED ECONOMY 
OR 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


The Lessons of History 


B 
E. LIPSON 


A brilliant account of the dual trait in the 
British character, the communal and _ the 
individualist, and o! the decisive part each 
has played in the national development. The 
leading economic historian of the period 
presents many illuminating parallels from 
England’s first planned economy, and he 
shows how familiar problems—and familiar 
errors of policy—are always recurring. He 
offers inspiration and salutary warnings from 
the past for our present situation, and indicates 
a post-war programme in harmony with 
the underlying trends of our national growth, 

[ 15s. net.] 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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supplement to Mr. David Hunter Miller’s massive work on the 
making of the Covenant. The story begins with the famous meeting 
in Paris at the end of October, 1918, at which the Allied leaders 
were called upon to decide whether or not to accept the Fourteen 
Points as the basis of an armistice with Germany. Then follow 
the evening sess:ons in the long upper room at the Crillon, where, 
ranged to right and left of their Olympian, their Sinaitic chairman, 
sat the anxious delegates, desirous above all to propitiate the prophet 
who alone could lead them into the promised land, yet fearful lest 
in accepting some high-principled clause they might sign away a 
vital national interest. The French, as is well known, supported by 
other delegates who claimed to know their Germans, battled hard for 
more effective provision for nipping aggression in the bud; but 
their psychology was as bad as their logic was good, for M. 
Bourgeois’ tedious repetitions merely irritated his Anglo-Saxon 
colleagues, who were unlikely to concede to him what had been 
denied to Clemenceau. The French efforts were vain, and the 
Polish delegate could only remark sadly that he had hoped the 
“visitors from across the seas, broad as well as narrow, would care- 
fully weigh the unanimous opinion of those unfortunate peoples 
who dwell so’ near the cave where the wolf-pack lowers.” 

Less soundly based than their demand for effective military 
inspection was the French delegates’ sustained opposition to the 
request, reluctantly urged by the President after his return from 
America for an amendment safeguarding without defining the 
Monroe Doctrine. On this point Wilson had the support of the 
Japanese, who had reasons of their own for welcoming general 
approval of “regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine” ; 
the Chinese delegate took a different view. Colonel Bonsal’s enthu- 
siasm for a speech of the President’s defending the Doctrine was 
shared by other listeners ; but there was a note of conscious moral 
superiority about his pronouncements which helped one Englishman 
present to understand why it was that Mr. Gladstone so infuriated 
the Tories. Colonel Bonsal noted a change in the atmosphere after 
the President’s return: a disillusionment among his votaries and 
an inclination among the other delegations to trade concessions for 
other concessions, 2 temptation to which the British Prime Minister 
is stated to have yielded. But it is made clear that, except on 
certain reserved matters, such as sea-power and issues on which 
the Dominions had staked out claims, the British Government, 
represented by Lord Robert Cecil, eagerly supported Wilson in his 
efforts to produce with the least delay an organisation which would 
work and which would make possible its own amendment and that 
of the treaties “intertwined” with it. With all his admiration for 
the President, Colonel Bonsal saw clearly the flaws in his character, 
and regretted his refusal to extend to his critics at home the same 
consideration which he forced himself to show to Europeans ; he 
saw truth also in a criticism of Clemenceau’s that Wilson “ eliminated 
sentiment and endeavoured to efface all memory of the past.” Dis- 
tinguished reviewers, however, have pointed out that not all the 
Colonel’s judgements of persons are to be accepted: notably in the 
cases of Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Wilson he failed to pierce 


below the surface. 





Still in demand— 


AIR POWER AND THE 
EXPANDING COMMUNITY 
By MAJOR OLIVER STEWART, M.C., A.F.C, 


15/- net 


In this book the author, who for more than thirty years has been 
connected with aviation as writer, broadcaster, fighter pilot or 
test pilot, believes that he can distinguish a relation between the 
advance of flying and the causes of war, and offers a tentative 
theory on the subject. 


New and Revised Edition— 


THE COMPLETE 
FLYING COURSE fying st tx 


By Wing-Commander N. ROY HARBEN, D.F C. 


A tull and practical work designed to assist the Flying Instructor, 
and speed up the training of the pupil. Written in the form of 
Air and Ground Lessons, in clear and direct language, this 
valuable book enables the beginner to take the air with a 
prepared and receptive mind. 


10/6 net 
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GEORGE NEWNES 
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In the final chapter Colonel Bonsal is back in America. From 
an interview with Henry Cabot Lodge at the end of Octover he 
gathered that the Senator was not then set on the destruction of 
the treaty ; but though this vital information was passed on to the 
White House, it is doubtful if it ever reached the sick President’s 
eye. Colonel House himself did not know “in whose hands was 
the executive power of the United States Government in November 
and December, 1919.” 

The parts of the book, however, which will appeal to most 
readers are not those directly concerned with the League of Nations. 
Nearly all Clemenceau stories are good, and Colonel Bonsal saw a 
good deal of the wounded Tiger convalescing from the attempt on 
his life in February, when he was in particularly good form. More- 
over, the Colonel was sent by his ciief on confidential missions to 
the Danubian capitals and to Pregue in April, and in September 
to Berlin. Everywhere his previous journalistic contacts and his 
connexion with Colonel House made him a welcome visitor, some- 
times embarrassingly so, and he records conversations of great 
interest with people prom‘nent in the old dying world and in the 
new world struggling to be born-; among those who confided in 
him at this time were Renner and Masaryk, Bernstorff, Raihenau 
and Theodor Wolff. RAYMOND WILSON. 


Fiction 
Earth and High Heaven. By Gwethalyn Graham. (Cape. 9s.) 
All Glorious Within. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


The Lady in the Lake. By Raymond Chandler. (Hamish Hamilton, 


8s. 6d.) 

Nobody Lives For Ever. By W. R. Burnett. 8s. 6d.) 
In her new novel, the author of Swiss Sonata tells us a love story, 
which might have been no more than an ordinary affa‘r, smoothly 
and pleasantly told, of life in the Dominion of Canada, with rivalries 
and petty disillusionments as obstacles in the course of true love. 
But Miss Gwethalyn Graham offers us much more than that, s'nce 
her heroine, the well-born journalist Erica Drake, falls in love with 
a young Jewish lawyer. It is a case of love at first sight between 
the two. While they are talking during their first meeting Marc 
Reiser complains of the boarding-house in which he lives, and the 
girl suggests that he should move to a new block of flats. He tells 
her the proprietors won’t let apartments to Jews. “Evidently some 
small and yet vital part of the machinery of her thought had failed 
to work until this moment, or worse still, she might even have 
defeated its efforts to function by taking refuge in the comfortable 
delusion that even if these prejudices and restrictions were actually 
in effective operation, they would only be applied against—well, 
against what is usually designated as ‘the more undesirable type of 
Jew.’” In other words, against people who more or less deserved it. 
Now she saw for the first time that it was the label, not the man, 
that mattered. .The Drakes are giving a smali party and Reiser is 
brought to it by a young French Canadian, whose sister has married 
Erica’s only brother. When Erica, having talked to her father about 
the charming young Jew, gets a rebuff, she decides not to introduce 
the two men. Mr. Drake then behaves like a complete boor when 
someone else attempts the task of making host and guest known to 
each other. Erica naturally is furious, and since she is a very 
devoted young woman, she succeeds eventually in persuading Marc 
to marry her. Miss Graham gives us vivid glimpses of social and 
professional life in Montreal. Her characterisations are lively and 
convincing, the portrait of the sensitive hero being especially well 
done. 

Mr. Bruce Marshall also gives us a novel of propaganda, All 
Glorious Within. His hero, a Catholic priest, something of a saint, 
lives with his flock in a town in Scotland ; a very stronghold of 
Protestantism. Mr. Marshall opens his story in 1908, when Father 
Thomas Edmund Smith had only a little tin church. We follow 
his progress through the years of peace and war. He is a gentle 
hard-working man, with a sense of values which support his needs 
in a seedy world of dubious prosperity, and he has a critical mind 
which adds a flavour of sharpness to his character. He is almost 
convincing ; but then one feels he is over-simplified ; his conclu- 
sions about this world, and the next, have been gained too easily and 
are too easily held. He has little of the reality of the priest in 
Graham Greene’s novel, The Power and the Glory; he is never 
frightened or daunted ; his real conflict with the world is over 
before one meets him. Mr. Marshall firmly believes in a high 
standard of conduct; this gives his book a sense of conviction and 
serious purpose. And, while it would be a pity if he were too 
solemn, one could wish he had not tainted his novel with mildly un- 


(Heinemann. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 297 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 


solution of d - 
Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 


November 28th. 


must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzl: and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the | U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 











ACROSS 8. Young woman, I’ve a message. (7.) 
< 9. “It is the light of Terewth,” he 
1. Not hospitable, though he takes one said. (8.) 
in. (9.) — 


15. Just like bait. (8.) 

17. The little flower causes 
almost makes one ill. (9.) 

19. The anonymous sportsman. (7.) 

20. An old-fashioned seat slightly altered 
in U.S.A. (7.) 


6. Blow the card! (5.) ain and 
©. The President of the Regimental In- its 

stitutes goes to the horse doctor. (6.) 
11. There’s nothing in this policy. (8.) 


12. One has plenty of drive with this 


arrangement of aces. (4, 2, 4.) 21. Ring. (7.) 
13. A successful sort of fellow.  (4.) 23. Bad tempered enough for big cricket? 
14. Net skirt made more decorative. _ @.) . (5.) oi vee . : 
16. She was sent a poem from prison. 25. Greet with a change. (5.) 


(6.) 

18. It’s a gift. (6.) 

20. An arrangement 
tion. (8.) 

22. A point for discussion. (4.) 

4. He’s no camel. (Anag.) (10.) 

26. One of Scott’s “ Tales of a Grand- 
father’? (8.) 

27. A plant for baby. (6.) 

28. Much earlier than X-rays one might 
think. (5 

29. A “faire damoselle” from Chaucer. 
(9.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 295 


of genuine affecta- 





DOWN 


. A recent outstanding example of pre- 
fabrication. (7.) 

3. “Cover your heads 
flesh and blood with 
(Shakespeare.) (9.) 

4. Don’t stop the play for a peer. (s5.) 

5. Toughens. (7.) 

7. Lynn. (5.) 


wu 


and mock not 
solemn “ 


" oO 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER Ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 295 is Dr. S. J. TURKINGTON, 14, Uni- 
versity Square, Belfast, N. Ireland. 
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LORD NORTH 

W. Baring Pemberton 
“ The Minister who lost America ” has at last found a biographer who 
can take an unbiased view of his career, in this, the first balanced 
estimate of his abilities and his shortcomings. 6/- net 


THE GREAT O’NEILL 
Sean O’Faolain 
Biography of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-1616 


“ A narrative of great picturesqueness and imaginative power.”— 
Sunday Times. 15/- net 


THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE : 

Roger Lloyd 
A Study of Social Life in Twelfth Century Europe 
“ A fascinating tale . . . should be particularly welcome wherever 
history is appreciated.”—Birmingham Post. 2/- ney 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LTD. 
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From an R.A.F. Prisoner 
in Germany 


“ Your letters arrived last 
month. Thank you so 
much: letters mean every- 
thing to us. As I write I 
derive infinite satisfaction 
from a Dunhill full of that 
excellent tobacco, Barneys 
(cue for advertisement with 
barbed wire border on 
‘Outposts of Empire’ 
line!). No fewer than four 
parcels have now arrived. 
and as my pipe is seldom 
out of my mouth, I can't 
thahk you enough for it. I 
tried to play Rugger a few 
weeks ago but find my leg 
is not yet up to it, though I 
have hopes for the future. 
We have just moved to a 
new camp which has several 
minor alterations of major 
importance to our comfort. 
Life could be lots worse. 
Love all round.” 
(From an R.A.P. 
Bomber Command 


over Germany. 
be inspected.) 


Sarneys 


% Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/94 oz. 


officer in 
shot down 
The letter can 
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*‘ Ding dong bell— | 
Pussy’s in the well...” 


But have you ever thought of the thousands of little children 
“down the well "—hidden from sight, but unhappy, some- 
times terrified, often hungry and shamefully neglected? For 
instance, three children, motherless and with a drunken father, 
who until a few days ago roamed the streets dirty and miserable 
and a potential menace to the neighbourhood. We “ got them 
out.” But there are thousands more who need our help— 
YOUR help. Will you lend a hand ? 
Any help (however small) gratefully received by the 
Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, 
Middlesex. 
(Bankers : Barclays Bank Ltd., Kennington, S.E.11) 




















466 THE 
dignified patches of facetiousness: “Father Smith had met Lady 
Ippecacuanah twice in life before . . . once at a non-sectarian charity 
concert, where she had sung “ Have You Ever Seen an Oyster Walk 
Upstairs? ” and knocked a flower-pot over into the orchestra. 

Marlowe, Mr. Raymond Chandler’s sentimental hard-boiled detec- 
tive, is commissioned to find a missing woman in The Lady in the 
Lake. Derace Kingsley has many good reasons for actively loathing 
his wife ; she has always made plenty of trouble for him, being that 
type of woman ; to Marlowe she is the cause of plenty more. There 
is her tiresome obstructionist playboy friend, then there is the 
corpse discovered near her country shack. Indeed, the more Mar- 
lowe discovers the more difficult the affair becomes. Why are the 
police so touchy about the death of her friend, Mrs. Almore? And 
just why is Dr. Almore so upset because Marlowe calls on the 
glamour-bug, Lavery? Mr. Chandler solves these mysteries and 
many others. His people, for all their tough nastiness, are recog- 
nisable as human beings ; this quality, so marked in the noveis of 
Simenon, is all too rare in tough crime stories. Mr. Chandler tells 
his story at a good pace; the two or three threads he leaves hang- 
ing add a pleasing touch to the whole. Strongly recommended to 
the Cheyney fans. 

A little sentimentality goes a very long way in thrillers, who-dun- 
its and gangster stories: Mr. Burnett provides far too large a dose 
in his latest—Nobody Lives for Ever, which dea!s with a gang of 
confidence crooks and their victims. Back in the “twenties Mr. 
Burnett produced Little Caesar, which was memorable as a tough 
novel. His “top-guy” of confidence men, handsome Jim Farrar, 
has merely gone weak at the knees. Perhaps one can take this book 
as a sign that the tough, but oh so tender, school of American fiction 
is breaking down at long last? ; the very last of the Phoney Cons? ; 
otherwise one couldn’t care less! JOHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


The Logic of War. By Murray Harris. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
SQUADRON-LEADER Harris has written a clear and closely-reasoned 
discussion of certain aspects of modern war. His thesis is that 
communications are the master key, and he illustrates it in a series 
of well-informed reviews of the various war fronts and lines of 
communication. Throughout he shows a balanced judgement and 
makes no attempt to enunciate novel or startling conclusions ; for 
example, his references to the importance of air power are reasonable 
and in no way extravagant, and he rightly stresses the great impor- 
tance of sea and rail communications. A great part of the book 
was obviously written some time ago and was intended to put the 
case against the ill-informed agitation for a second front, but the 
facts he records and the deductions he draws from them are still 
valid and will help the reader to interpret much of what is now 
happening in the various theatres of war. Squadron-Leader Harris 
ends his book by making the suggestion that the most satisfactory 
international authority would be one which controlled communica- 
tions—one is reminded of Kipling’s A.B.C.—and by insisting that 
Germany can only be satisfactorily disarmed if she is deprived of 
her hydrogen and nitrogen® plants 


FINE THANKS! 


I eat something crisp 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

It seems just a little odd that banking opinion in the United States 
should now be insisting on agreement on tariffs, bulk purchasing and 
the other problems standing in the way of international trade as a pre- 
requisite of any international currency pact. Everybody here is 
convinced that the major risk of the Bretton Woods currency 
proposals is a-scarcity of dollars resulting from wrong-headed tariff 
policy in the United States, yet one feels that the correct schedule 
makes it necessary for this risk to be taken. How otherwise are 
traders to get down to business, since it is certain that the other minor 
but unavoidable risks of overseas trading will not be taken unless 
and until exchange rates have been put cn a reasonably firm basis? 

With that qualification I accept the thesis of Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, that we must eliminate war 
debts, reach some sort of arrangement over tariffs and devise means 
for enabling Great Britain to tide over its immediate post-war 
difficulties. To bridge the gap between imports and exports, in the 
widest sense, Great Britain may need, according to Mr. Aldrich’s 
estimate, about 3,000 million dollars. This, he suggests, should be 
made available to us, as grants-in-aid, in the form of retroactive 
Lease-Lend. This seems to me to be a realistic approach, always 
provided that we do not allow any such financial help to act as an 
anodine but use it as a stimulant to our export trade. 


A.E.C DECISION 


When a board of directors announces that a bonus has been 
declared specifically to celebrate ten years’ successful trading as a 
public company investors are obviously giving a hostage to fortune 
in banking on a repeat performance. Nevertheless, there was some 
disappointment at the omission by the Associated Equipment Com- 
pany of any cash bonus for the year to September 30, 1944. With 
a final of § per cent., free of tax, the total distribution is brought 
up to 7$ per cent., free of tax, the rate which has been in force 
since 1936, whereas a year ago there was a § per cent. tax-free 
cash bonus which made a total of 12} per cent. The published 
net profit figure is shown as £227,500, or exactly the same figure 
as for the preceding year, a striking example of what accountancy 
conventions can achieve. At the same time, however, it is the 
plainest of indications that net available earnings are closely held 
down by the incidence of E.P.T. Following the dividend announce- 
ment the £1 units have fallen 3s. to 77s., at which the yield on a 
gross or less tax basis is just under 4 per cent.. In view of the 
promising post-war prospects and the benefits to be derived from 
a reduction in the tax burden, the shares are well worth keeping. 


HEAVY E.P.T. PAYERS.—5 

As we have seen in recent weeks, most of the shares now badly 
hit by Excess Profits Tax are offering very modest yields. An 
exception is Stothert and Pitt £1 Ordinary, which, on the 15 per 
cent. distribution, are yielding nearly 6 per cent. at 51s. 6d. This 
Bath firm of engineers and ironfounders manufactures cranes, 
excavators, concrete mixers and road-making plant. It is busy 
during the war and should remain so after the war, once the 
transition has been effected. In the last pre-war year, to June 30, 
1939, gross profits were £143,498 and the ordinary dividend was 
15 per cent. During the war profits have been as high as £186,117 
and in the four years 1941-44 the company has paid just over £300,000 
in E.P.T. Until 1943 the ordinary dividend was held down to 
12} per cent., but for the year to June 30, 1944, the rate was raised 
to 15 per cent. paid out of available earnings of 41 per cent. There 
was thus ample cover for the higher rate. 

What are the prospects? In my view, they are gcod. Not merely 
is the current dividend rate well covered but the E.P.T. cushion 
makes it doubly sure. Then there is the prospective refund of at 
least £30,000 net as a help towards post-war re-equipping of the 
business. All in all,ethese shares look a good lock-up investment 
against the time when E.P.T. is either abolished or substantially 
reduced. One difficulty is the limited market in the shares. There 
is no point, of course, in chasing them at rising prices. The safest 
course is to instruct the broker or banker to await a favourable 
buying opportunity around the current level. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


-GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
UPWARD TREND OF TAKINGS AND COSTS 











THE 17th annudl general meeting of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday in London. 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman circu- 
lated with the report: — 

The charge for excess profits tax has been arrived at on a basis which 
we hope will eventually prove conservative. The profit and loss account 
shows that trading profits and sundry income of the consolidated group 
of companies, regarded as a whole, amounted to £2,785, 073, the com- 
parable figure for the previous year being £2,838,576. It is gratifying to 
know that the takings of our theatres and other places of entertainment 
such as music-halls maintained an upward trend. On the other hand 
the continued rise in theatre operational costs generally, including a larger sum 
laid out during the year on repairs and renewals, has reduced the margin 
of gross profit to a level slightly below that of last year. 

After making the customary deductions, the net profit of the corpora- 
tion for the year shows a slight reduction at the figure of £192,334. 

With the addition of the balance brought forward from last year, the 
available profits are raised to £296,298, and it is proposed 
that these profits be applied firstly, in the appropriation of 
£89,375 to meet the net amount of dividend for a full year on 
the 5} per cent. cumulative first preference shares, and, secondly, 
in the appropriation of £90,000 for the proposed dividend of 6 per cent. 
(less income-tax) on the ordinary shares in respect of the year under 
review, the same as last year. The balance of profit remaining to be 
carried forward is thus increased to £116,923. 

Export POSSIBILITIES. 

The firm establishment of an industry producing films with highly 
important export possibilities will enable it not only to make its due 
contribution in the post-war period of reconstruction but will stimulate 
and satisfy the growing demand for better British films in the home 
market. It is therefore gratifying to see the steady progress that is being 
made. 

It will be seen that, afger making provision for dividends, the undistri- 
buted profits of the corporation and of subsidiary undertakings attri- 
butable to the corporation show an increase of over £86,000. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(Established 1840) 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £44,000,000 


This office is conducted on the Mutual 
principle. There being no shareholders the 
profits belong to the members. Bonuses to 
the extent of £11,377,477 have been paid up 
to December 31st, 1943. 


The Chairman, SIR ERNEST BENN, in his speech 
at the 1944 Annual Meeting, said:— 

“I have always held that our primary object is to 
provide against the contingency of death of the policy- 
holder and to provide for the needs of the family 
that then arise—in a word to take some thought for 
future generations. 

“ The National good will be served by all those who 
have the wisdom to defer their spending until the 
tendency to boom and boom prices has evaporated— 
and life assurance is the very highest form of deferred 
spending. The benefit is national as well as personal, 
for a premium paid to an insurance office, like a 
deposit in a bank, adds to those large accumulations 
of resources without which much necessary recon- 
struction cannot proceed. I therefore ask the public 
to be more ‘ Insurance-minded.’ ” 


The Institution’s rates of premium for 
Whole Life Assurances which share 
in* the profits are most competitive. 


Correspondence invited, or Prospectus 
sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 33-36, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, £.C.3 


Mansion House 6543. 























The Royal Alexandra School | 


Founded 1758 
for fatherless or motherless girls and boys i 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT | | 
The children are cared for and educated and then helped to the occupation |i} 
to which they are best suited. Those with ability are given special training 
or technical education. Some gain Degrees. The Welfare Committee keep 
in touch with all during their early business years. To provide the funds an | 


EXHIBITION AND BAZAAR 


“YOUTH CALLING” 


is to be held in 
FORD'S SHOWROOMS, 88, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. each weekday, 27th November to Sth December. 
PLEASE SEND SOMETHING WE CAN SELL—AND COME AND SEE 
HOW WE HELP WAR ORPHANS AND OTHERS. 

All inquiries to Fred. J. Robinson, F.C.1.S., Secretary, 

34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 

















IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron- mis MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
wane, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 

Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 

of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 

purpege of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt “iy i_be a good discharge for such legacy. 









































SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance includ ng 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


BURGLARY * MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 13 S? ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON:5 LOTHBURY E.C.2 


Oftices and Agencies throughout the World 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ANK MANAGERS AND COM. 
PANY DIRECTORS consider 
themselves lucky when they ire 
ible to buy King Six Cigars Yet 
tl are within the 


at Is each 
reach of eve 














PERSONAL 
suits, costumes 


List FREE.— 
Works 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 

A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70 -. 

ys ALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 

Lrp., Dept. 76, 46. Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

RE THERE any English girls and boys willing to 

A correspond with a 22 year-old Swedish boy? Please 
write to M. THUNBERG, Jarnvagen, Kiruna, Sweden. 

PEACEFUL spot, a rest, a smoke; 
A TOM LONG has made of cares a 

>) ERMALINE 
) The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker 
+ANCER SUFFERER (483/44). Widow with invalid 
( son and daughter needs extra nourishment and 
comforts. Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL 
Society ror CANCER Retier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 
+HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List. —Cuase Lp., 33 , The Grange, Chertsey. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

YINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lrtp., 8, Clifford Street, 
hk New Bond Street, London, W.L. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

*ERMAN. Living quarters shared and/or financial 

YT remuneration offered by gentleman in exchange for 
instruction in German. In answering state age and interests. 
Box No. 176. 

l es repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
service. Post or call.—ReEMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S. 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 

NTERESTING PEOPLE 
with the great English 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., Lontjon ScHOOL oF 
TouRNALISM. 37, Gordon Square W.C.1 Mus, 4574 

ADY, with failing eyesight, and broken in health 
I, after nursing her blind mother till her death, needs 
help for npeapeence and medical expenses. (Case 269). 
Appeal ‘S.’ Dtstresse>D GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Ca Green, London, W.6. 

ITERARY mms promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique ; 
l, personal Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 


joke. 


are familiar 
poems, and 
promotes 


are those who 
novels, essays, 


and particulars apply Box No. 164. 
\ EMORANDUM—Get really good cigarettes for 
a Xmas. T.T.T. Magnums, of course, specially 


From WHitmMore & BAyLey, 
Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 
Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
CLARKE HALL, 


made for the sensitive palate 
92, W og? Street, W.1. 
500, 65 6; D00, 130+. Post Free. 
\ ODERN BOOKS W ANTED v4 
| Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C 
ONOMARK.—Permanent jane Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
\ SS. (Full-length). Fiction, Children’s, Gardening, 
, etc. High advance given. Submit to JOHN Girrorp, 
125, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Qt AIRS BLAZING. . . but ESCAPE certain for you. and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic. 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JoHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 29» Cheshire. 
qr AMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
b sent on appro. at ld. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
4 Council of the Kipling Society, having branches in 
the Empire and U.S.A., welcomes new members 
interested in Kipling’s works.—Apply: Sir CHristorpHER 
London, W.C.1. 


LtD., 


Rosinson, 100, Gower Street, 
™ TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 


5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 


SPECTATOR, 





NOVEMBER I17, 

















KERFOOTS 
The Link between 
DOCTOR & 
PHARMACIST 


The meticulous care of the 
Pharmacist in his dispensing 
of the Doctor's prescription 
He, in his turn, 





is proverbial. 
depends on the same degree of 
care and precision from his 
manufacturing chemist. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing E. Xperience of 
Three Generations 
KG.20 
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\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

yw TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 

Recent Instrrure (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 





_ LECTURES 

| OW WE THINK. Weekly Lectures on THOUGHT 

PSYCHOLOGY, by Gill Raymonde, at 9, Earlham 

St., Cambridge Circ., on Wed., Nov. 22nd, at 6.45. Subject: 
CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS THOUGHT. 
Tickets 2 - each, from 57, Morton Way, N.14, or at door. 
| ,NITED STATES OF EUROPE. 30th November, 
6.30 p.m., Central Hall, Westminster. | 

Horasin, EArt OF HUNTINGDON, Dr. Joab, F. L. 
COMMANDER KING-HatL, Yves Goeav. Tickets: 36, 

2,6,1.-. 3, Gower Street, W.C.1. Box Office, Central Hall. 
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Christmas Cards €F Coheudivs 


SCHOOL PRINTS LTD., 44 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 
(near London University), have an _ out- 
standingly good selection of Christmas Cards 
and: Calendars from reproductions of Old 
Masters, Impressionists and Modern Painters. 

Prices from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
Orders by post (a) 12 Postcard Reproductions 

6) 8 Engraved Designs 

All with Christmas Greetings 

Price 66 per set, post free 
SCHOOL PRINTS LTD., 44 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 


Christmas Cards € Calendars 
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Stop that 
cold with 
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1944 








FUIDGE MANOR, SPREYTON, 
An Ashley Courtenay MID-DEVON 
Recommended Hotel 
A charming Country House 700 ft. up facing south, 
Billiards, Bridge, Squash, Rough Shoot ing, Cocktail 

sar. 
Yor details of this amd others on his personally 
recommended list write:—ASHLEY COURTENAY, 
c/o The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C.1, 











EDUCATIONAL 


LL TEACHERS should use AN ENGLISH WORK. 
d BOOK: 365 modern constructive English exercises 
suitable for grammar schools, secondary and public sch 
and for adult education. Published by Ottver & Boyp Lr, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. Price 3s. 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., L.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
ste HAMPSTEAD SEC RETARIAL COL LEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: Hearty 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
4 eer QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Ww indsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


“ORRESPONDENT, either sex, required for National 
( War Charity situated in country district, 40 miles 
from London. Good commercial background and e. 
perience in handling business correspondence essential, 
State age, education, full details of previous experience 
and minimum salary required to Box No. 179. 


i denies EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Mr. A. L. F. Smith being due to retire from the Rector- 


ship at the end of the present Session in July, 1945,the 
Directors are prepared to receive applications for the office, 
The Salary is £1,800 per annum. Intending Candidates 
are requested to lodge applications with the Sscrerary 
AND TREASURER, 64, Queen Street, Edinburgh, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, if required. Appli- 
cations must be lodged@ms early as possible, and not later 
than 31st January, 1945, and should state fully the quali- 
fications and experience of the Candidate, but need not 
be accompanied by Testimonials. These, if required, will 
be invited later 


Sey with own machine, seeks employment. Bor 
No. 177. 
OF ABERDEEN 


 Hhadaialetetet 
CHAIRS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
ENGINEERING. 


The CHAIRS of POLITICAL ECONOMY and 
ENGINEERING under the patronage of the University 
Court are vacant through the resignation of Professor 
L. M. Fraser, M.A., Ph.D., and the death of Professor 
W. Blackadder, D.Sc., respectively. Persons who desire 
to be considered for either of these posts are requested to 
lodge their names with the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
by the 31st March, 1945 

The persons appointed will take up duty on Ist October, 
1945, or on such other date as may be arranged. A successful 
candidate on National Service may be granted leave of 
absence until released. 

Salartes :— 

Political Economy, £1,3 
Engineering, £1, 350, or ah sum as the University 
Court may determine. 
Particulars of appointment may be obtained from the 





undersigned. 
H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen. 
EXHIBITIONS 
DENMARK. The Danish Cound 


pg etry 
presents exhibition and film daily 10-6, incl. Sunday, 
until Nov. 25, at Roya CopENHAGEN PorcCELAIN GALLERIES, 
6, Old Bond Street, W.1. Admission free. 
at JONES GALLERY, November 8th—December 
5th. Paintings by Basil Jonzen and Kenneth Martin 
—o— by Karen Jonzen.—First FLoor, Sloane Square, 





Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
ryyWEEDS.—Scotch, all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
| per yard. Write for patterns—DENHOLM TWEEDS, pines AND DRAWINGS by Robert Colgeneme 
Hawick, Scotland. ‘ Robert MacBryde and John Minton.—Tue Lerevat 
TANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th GALtery, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. Daily, 10-5.30. 
\ Children’s, 10 vols.; Chambers’ recent. Highest Saturdays, 10-1. 
prices paid.—Foy es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2., werd YTINTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MAST 
Gerrard 5660. including important paintings by GUARDI 
\ YANTED. Motor Car, 1939, or earlier. Small A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY CANALETTO—Arruur TooTH & SONS, 31 
mileage. State price. Box No. 178 Street, W. _ 
. ee cement 
Entered as second-class mai 1 matt *r at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed sat Britain by St. Cirments Pres AXtp., 
Port Kingsway, W.C.2, ani published by Tue Seectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St mudon, W.C.1,—Friday, November 17,944, 
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